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THE ORIGIN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine the three ancient 

statements of the purpose of the gospel of John, which 
come from the churches of Alexandria, Rome, and perhaps 
Ephesus, and to propose an alternative interpretation. It is 
often suggested that “patristic tradition” is likely to be more 
accurate than modern theories because the fathers lived nearer 
the events of New Testament times than we do. Professor 
Cadbury has examined the “external tradition” in regard to 
Luke-Acts in a valuable chapter in The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity' and has shown that the traditional statements “‘can be 
largely explained as inferences from the text.” Internal evidence 
created external evidence. The situation in regard to the gospel 
of John is not quite the same. Here the debates over author- 
ship and purpose were more vigorous, and the theories were 
wilder. At the same time, these theories require careful ex- 
amination. 

The first statement comes from Alexandria, where Clement, 
relying on the “‘tradition’’ of certain elders before him, stresses 
the positive purpose of the evangelist.2 John knew that “cor- 
poreal events” had been set forth in the earlier gospels, and 
“inspired by the Spirit wrote a spiritual gospel.”” The idea that 
the evangelists were inspired by the Spirit is fairly common 
toward the end of the second century,3 and indeed Theophilus of 
Antioch (Ad Autol. ii. 22) speaks explicitly of the inspiration of 
the evangelist John, as does the Muratorian fragment (lines 


*F. J. F. Jackson—K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity 11 (London, 
1922), 209-64. 
2 Hypotyposes, in Eusebius, H. E. vi. 14. 7. 
3 W. Sanday, Inspiration (London, 1893), 31-33. 
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10-20). But what is a “spiritual gospel’? To Clement this 
phrase implies the distinction between the inadequate knowledge 
which comes through sense perception and the true knowledge 
of “intelligible objects’’ which comes through the mind or spirit 
alone (cf. Strom. v. 7. 4-5). The true gnostic does not know 
Jesus by his “flesh”. but by the power which comes from the 
Father (Strom. vi. 132. 4). ‘““We know that the Savior does not 
speak to his disciples in a human manner, but that he gives 
them the teachings of a divine and mystical wisdom” (Quis 
dives salv. 5, iii. 163 St.).4 According to Clement, the simpler 
the sayings look the more carefully they must be searched for 
their secret meaning; they were simplified by the Lord for 
the disciples; What Clement means by “spiritual” is really 
“gnostic.’”” The gospel of John contains the secret teaching of 
Jesus. ; 

Approximately the same interpretation is given by Origen in 
his commentary on the gospel. None of the other evangelists 
manifested so clearly the divinity of Jesus as John did.6 Behind 
the letter of all of them lies the ‘‘eternal gospel’”’ (Rev 146), 
that is to say, the “spiritual gospel.’’? And in leading men to 
Christ we must first preach the ‘‘corporeal gospel’’ and then go 
on to heavenly wisdom.® In this way the discrepancies between 
the gospels can be overcome. The gospels are not meant to be 
understood in their literal meaning. If we cannot hold both the 
literal and the spiritual meaning, we must choose the spiritual.® 
And since God cannot literally be limited to any particular 
place or to any particular actions at particular times, the inner 
meaning of the gospels is what matters.*° 


4 Cf. T. Camelot, Foi et gnose...chez Clément d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 1945), 81 f. 

SA different idea is presented in Excerpta ex Theodoto 66 (p. 82 Casey); 
the apostles were taught first ‘typically and mystically,” then “‘parabolically 
and enigmatically,”’ finally ‘‘plainly and clearly in private.” Both theories 
disagree with Justin’s statement that the sayings of Jesus were brief and 
concise because he was not a sophist (A pol. i. 14. 4; cf. Aristides, Rhet. i. 11. 2, 
p. 500 Spengel: brevity and conciseness used when one does not care about 
style but is concerned with the subject). 

6 In Ioh. comm. i. 4 (p. 8:9 Preuschen). 

7 Ibid., i. 7 (p. 12:12). 8 Ibid., i. 7 (p. 13:4). 

9 Ibid., x. 5 (p. 175:17). t0 Ibid., x. 4 (p. 174). 
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This explanation of the divergence between John and the 
synoptics was obviously useful in a school which valued alle- 
gorical interpretation highly. .At the same time, it casts little 
light on whatever the original purpose of John may have been, 
for it assumes that the gospel is a book which speaks directly 
to the believer, whatever century he lives in; his historical 
circumstances, like its historical circumstances, are irrelevant. 

Another description of the origin of the gospel comes from 
Gaius of Rome, a learned presbyter who was contemporary with 
Hippolytus. His arguments are reported by Epiphanius, who 
does not mention his name but ascribes them to a group called 
(first by Epiphanius?) the ‘‘Alogi,” those who lack both intel- 
ligence and the Logos-doctrine. He regarded the Fourth Gospel 
as pseudonymous because of its disagreements with the synop- 
tics (Epiphanius, Pan. haer. li. 18.1), and ascribed both it and 
the apocalypse to a certain Cerinthus (ibid., li. 3. 6).* Why did 
he do so? He was a militant opponent of the Montanists, and 
attacked them for “composing new scriptures’ (Eusebius, 
H. E. vi. 20. 3); and the Montanists looked for an earthly king- 
dom of God at Pepuza in Asia Minor and regarded the Paraclete 
as at work in their New Prophecy. In an anti-Montanist work 
Gaius ascribed the apocalypse to Cerinthus, and it was probably 
in the same work that he also ascribed the gospel to him. But 
Gaius need not have invented his own arguments against the 
gospel. Irenaeus, writing around 180, speaks of those who drive 
out the gospel and the prophetic Spirit as well.7 These people 
are presumably earlier ‘“‘Alogi.”” Whatever the origin of Gaius’ 
views may be, Epiphanius is right when he points out the 
absurdity of Gaius’ theory, at least as far as the gospel is con- 
cerned. Its Christology and that of Cerinthus, as we shall see, 
are entirely different. 

Gaius’ explanation of the origin of the gospel as a forgery is 
not especially attractive. It has the merit, however, of trying 


On the correspondence of Gaius’ arguments to those of the “Alogi” 
cf. P. de Labriolle, Les sources de l'histoire du montanisme (Paris, 1913), 
Ixxiii f. 

12 Adv. haer. iii. 11. 9 (p. 51 Harvey). At the same time Irenaeus is no 
Montanist; cf. Adv. haer. iv. 33. 6 (p. 260). 
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to set the book in some historical context. It does not seek to 
raise the gospel above the level of history. Unfortunately it is 
quite erroneous. 

A third description of the purpose of the evangelist is given 
by Irenaeus, who states that John wanted to take away the 
error of Cerinthus by the proclamation of the gospel (Adv. haer. 
ili. 11. 1, p. 40). In a chronological list of the gospels he states 
that John the disciple of the Lord ‘“‘published” the gospel at 
Ephesus after the other three had appeared (Adv. haer. iii. 1. 2, 
p. 6). Another indication of John’s purpose is given in a strange 
comparison, perhaps ultimately derived from Enoch (18:1-3),% 
of the four gospels to the four regions of the world and the four 
principal winds and the four pillars of the world. The com- 
parison continues with an analogy between the gospels and the 
tour ‘faces’ of the cherubim in Ezekiel 1 10 (but Irenaeus quotes 
from Rev 4 7).44 The lion, the first animal in the list, is active, 
authoritative, and royal; this symbolizes the gospel of John, 
which describes the authoritative, active and glorious genera- 
tion of the Logos. 

The basic historical statement of Irenaeus makes the gospel 
of John a work against Cerinthus. It is also, he says, anti- 
Nicolaitan; but this remark may be disregarded since it is 
clearly based on Rev 26 and 15, and since Irenaeus equally 
clearly knew nothing about the Nicolaitans (cf. Adv. haer. 
i. 26. 3, p. 214). In order to determine the correctness of his 
opinion we must next examine what little evidence we have 
concerning Cerinthus. A preliminary question concerns the 
place where he lived. Irenaeus (Adv. haer. i. 26.1, p. 211) says 
that he lived in Asia, and tells a story about his being in 
Ephesus (iii. 3.4, p. 13). On the other hand, it has sometimes 
been inferred from a statement in Hippolytus (Ref. vii. 33. 1) 
that he lived in Egypt. What Hippolytus says, however, is 
not that he lived in Egypt but that he was “trained in the 


°C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge, 1897), 135. 

™% Adv. haer. iii. 11. 8 (pp. 47-48). At a later date the symbols of John 
and Mark (eagle) are exchanged; thus Jerome has to alter the original com- 
mentary of Victorinus on the apocalypse (CSEL 49, pp. 50:7 and 51:9 
Hauseleiter). 
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education of the Egyptians.” This implies nothing about Egypt 
but can mean that he had a normal encyclical education, for 
which Jewish and Christian writers sometimes use the expression 
“the wisdom of the Egyptians.’*5 On the other hand, in 
Hippolytus it has a special meaning. It refers to Greek learning 
as a whole, which according to Plato in the Timaeus was derived 
from the priests of Egvpt. Hippolytus traces Valentinianism 
to Pythagoras and thence back to Egypt, referring to the 
account in the Timaeus as he does so."® 
The idea of the Egyptian origin of Greek paideia was widespread in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. i. 96-98, gives a long 
list of historical and mythological characters who were instructed in 
Egypt; Plutarch, De Iside 10, lists philosophers and legislators (cf. the 
list in G. Parthey’s edition [Berlin, 1850], 183-86); Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i. 69. 1-3) gives names of Greeks and their Egyptian teachers. 


On the imagined superiority of oriental wisdom cf. A. J. Festugiére, 
La révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste 1 (Paris, 1944), 19-44. 


Thus we may confidently accept: Irenaeus’ statement that 
Cerinthus lived in Asia. Our discussion answers the objection 

raised by K. Lake*’ because of the statement of Hippolytus. 
Our principal sources of information about Cerinthus are these: 
(1) Irenaeus (Adv. haer. i. 26. 1, iii. 3.4), used by Hippo- 
lytus (Ref. vii. 33), used to some extent by Epiphanius 

(Pan. haer. xxviii) ; 

(2) Gaius of Rome (in Eusebius, H. E. iii. 28. 2), used by 
Dionysius of Alexandria (in Eusebius, H. E. vii. 25. 1-3); 
(3) Epistula Apostolorum 1,7 (pp. 485, 487 M. R. James). 


These sources require careful evaluation. The Epistula Apos- 
tolorum simply mentions Cerinthus along with Simon Magus as 
a “false apostle” and an “enemy of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
It cannot be shown (C. Schmidt contra) that this juxtaposition 
is based on their common docetism, for as we shall see Cerinthus 


1s Cf. Philo, Mos. i. 23-24; Acts 7 22 (with Lake and Cadbury’s reference 
to Lucian, Philops. 34 to suggest that the expression was proverbial). 

6 Ref. vi. 22. 1 (p. 149:15 Wendland); cf. Ref. vii. praef. 7 (p. 190:8). 

11 HTR 14 (1921), 25-26. We also remove a possible ground for placing 
the Epistula A postolorum in Egypt rather than in Asia. 
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was not exactly a docetist. Perhaps they are mentioned together 
simply because of their contemporary prominence. When we 
consider the work of Gaius of Rome, we must bear in mind that 
in his opinion Cerinthus wrote the apocalypse and gospel of 
John. Therefore when he describes the doctrine of Cerinthus 
as identical with that of the apocalypse he is simply describing 
the apocalypse. He provides us with no new evidence con- 
cerning the teaching of Cerinthus. Our only problem is to 
determine whether or not Cerinthus really used the apocalypse. 
His Christology, which we shall presently consider, does not 
seem to agree with the chiliasm of the apocalypse; but such a 
combination may have seemed more satisfactory to ancient 
Christians than it does to us. After all, the gospel and the 
apocalypse were ascribed to the same writer. At the same time, 
there is no more reason to accept Gaius’ theories about the 
apocalypse than to accept his views about the gospel. The 
question of positive evidence does not appear to have concerned 
him. If then we reject the theories of Gaius as simply anti- 
Montanist propaganda we are left with only Irenaeus and his 
followers. 

In Adversus haereses i. 23-27 Irenaeus is following some older 
anti-heretical compilation.” From it he takes over the following 
description: 

The world was not made by the first God but by some power separate 
from him and distinct from the principality above all and ignorant of 
the God above all. Jesus was not born of a virgin but was the son of 
Joseph and Mary just as all other men are born. He excelled them in 
righteousness, prudence, and wisdom. After his baptism there descended 
on him, from the authority’? above all, the Christ in the form of a dove; 
then he proclaimed the unknown Father and performed miracles. At 
the end the Christ again flew away from Jesus, and Jesus suffered and 
was raised, while the Christ remained impassible, since it was spiritual. 


According to Irenaeus’ source Cerinthus’ view of creation was 
not unique; it had already been taught by Simon, Menander, 


8 R. A. Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanios (Vienna, 1865), 52. 

19 The word ai@evtia is used by Hippolytus (Ref. vii. 28. 2, 33.2; x. 21. 1, 3) 
in describing the doctrines of Satornilus and Cerinthus; it is also used in 
Corp. Herm. i. 2 (p. 7; cf. n. 5, p. 9). 
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Satornilus, Basilides and Carpocrates that the world was not 
made by the highest God. Carpocrates had also taught that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph. Basilides had taught that Simon 
of Cyrene was really crucified (a literalistic reading of Mark 
15 21-25?), while Jesus, taking the form of Simon, ridiculed those 
who were crucifying Simon. But for Basilides there is no doc- 
trine of a “spiritual Christ.’”” This we find among the Ophites, 
whose teaching on this point is very close to that of Cerinthus 
(Irenaeus, Adv. haer. i. 30. 13, p. 239 Harvey). Indeed, Bardy” 
has argued that the Ophite doctrine has been erroneously 
ascribed to Cerinthus; but since his principal grounds for this 
opinion are to be found in acceptance of Gaius’ account of 
Cerinthus, we need not seek to deny that both groups held the 
same view. 

The separation of the highest God from the world is common 
in the semi-philosophical theology of the later second century, 
although not among orthodox Platonists.7 We encounter it in 
the Christian heretics mentioned by lrenaeus, as well as in 
Valentinus and Marcion of Pontus.”? In non-Christian circles it 
is espoused by the eclectic Neopythagorean Numenius (Euse- 
bius, Praep. ev. xi. 18.6). In Corpus Hermeticum xiv. 8 (p. 225 
Nock-Festugiére) the doctrine is rejected. 

The assertion that Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary is 
found among the Ebionites. The earliest witness to their views 
is Justin (Dia. 48, p. 164 Otto). But the same opinion is ex- 
pressed in Mark 63 (reading, “‘the son of the carpenter” with 
P 45 and some minuscules, including the Ferrar group*), Matt. 
13 55, Luke 4 22, and John 6 42. In each of these cases the idea 
is expressed in the form of a question asked by the Jews; but 
in John 1 45 it is a statement ascribed to Philip, a disciple of 


20 Revue biblique 30 (1921), 344-73. 

2 R, E. Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism (Cambridge, 
1937), 124. 

22 A. V. Harnack, Marcion: das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (ed. 2, 
Leipzig, 1924), 265*-270*, 274*-277*. 

23 Other testimonies in H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums (Tiibingen, 1949), 73 n. 2. 

24 Cf. E. Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium (ed. 3, Tiibingen, 1936), 55. 
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Jesus. Such passages provide the basis for Cerinthus’ state- 
ment. However, if we search for a single New Testament 
passage which might have served as a stepping-stone for his 
view, we shall find it in Luke 2 40-s2, which contains two refer- 
ences to the parents of Jesus and one to his father, and begins 
and ends with descriptions of his growth in wisdom, age and 
grace. This passage was later employed by Ebionites and 
dynamistic monarchians to promote their view that Jesus ad- 
vanced in goodness.’s 

The idea that it was the Christ which came down on Jesus 
in the form of a dove may possibly be due to the “western” 
text of Luke 3 22: “You are my Son; today I have begotten 
you.” It may also be related to the statement of the Baptist 
in John 1 32-33. But the idea that the Christ was impassible, 
because spiritual, is based on Hellenistic popular philosophy. 
Anything which is divine is by definition impassible because the 
divine cannot suffer alteration.” 

Cerinthus agrees with the gospels in stating that Jesus’ 
proclamation began only after his baptism, and he agrees with 
them (against apocryphal infancy-gospels) that Jesus’ miracles 
also began then. The same opinion is expressed by orthodox 
writers, for example Melito of Sardis (fr. 6 Otto, p. 415), 
although Melito says that Jesus was concealing his divinity 
before his baptism. 

The flight of the Christ is a singular idea, but it may have 
been suggested to Cerinthus by such a passage as Luke 23 46, 
“Into thy hands I commit my spirit.’”” He would understand 
this spirit as the same as the one which had come down at 
Jesus’ baptism. A similar interpretation is clearly expressed in 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp xvi. 1, where a dove comes out of 
Polycarp’s body at his death. Still more singular is the com- 
bination of the resurrection of the man Jesus with this dis- 


2s Eusebius, H. E. iii. 27. 2; cf. Hippolytus, Ref. vii. 35. 2; also HTR 43, 195. 

36 See a long series of arguments based on this point in Sextus Empiricus, 
Adv. math. ix. 137-73. The ‘‘spiritual Christ” is also found in the teaching 
of the learned Theodotus of Byzantium, on whom cf. R. Walzer, Galen on 
Jews and Christians (Oxford, 1949), 75-86. 
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appearance of the Christ. It affords Epiphanius an opportunity 
for remarkable confusion. First he says that according to 
Cerinthus Jesus suffered and was raised (Pan. haer. xxviii. 1. 7); 
then he says that Cerinthus taught that Christ suffered and 
was crucified, but has not yet been raised (xxviii. 6.1). The 
first statement is apparently derived from Hippolytus; the 
second may simply come from ascribing to Cerinthus a mis- 
understanding of the views of Paul’s opponents in Corinth 
(I Cor 15 14, 17). According to Hippolytus (Ref. vi.20.4) Simon 
Magus told his disciples he would rise the third day but failed 
to fulfill his prediction; “for he was not the Christ.” The 
simplest explanation of Cerinthus’ view (neglecting the later 
confusion of Epiphanius) is that at this point he was in harmony 
with New Testament teaching. Jesus suffered and was raised. 

If the gospel of John was written against the teaching of 
Cerinthus, it would presumably stress the following points: 
(1) the world was made by the first God either directly or 
through an intermediary which was not separate and distinct 
from him, and one which knew him; (2) Jesus Christ is one 
person; the “spiritual Christ’’ did not descend upon him at 
baptism and leave him at the end; (3) Jesus Christ, one person, 
was capable of suffering. The question of the virginal concep- 
tion might or might not be raised, although certainly Ignatius 
of Antioch, the Odes of Solomon, and the evangelists Matthew 
and Luke insist upon its importance. 

It is clear that the evangelist teaches the closeness of the 
union between the Logos and God. The Logos was with God 
and was God, and everything was made through him (John 
11-3). Not only is the Logos one with God, but Jesus, the 
incarnate Logos, is one with him (10 30, 17 11); he who has seen 
Jesus has seen the Father (14 9). But is this directed against 
any teaching regarded as an aberration? Or is it positive doc- 
trine based perhaps on Proverbs 8 22, 30 for the idea that God’s 
agent was “with” him, and perhaps on Philo’s use of “Logos” 
for the mind of God?’ (We should not hold that John knew 
Philo directly, but that such ideas may have been widespread 


31 On this cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, 1948), i. 230. 
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in Hellenistic Judaism.) From the later second century, Bauer 
cites Corp. Herm. i. 6 (pp. 8-9 Nock-Festugiére): the Father- 
God (man’s mind) and the Logos of the Lord (man’s soul) are 
not separate from each other; for their union is life. If we 
remove the pantheistic element of this statement we are not far 
from the evangelist’s thought. 

The unity of the person of Jesus Christ is plainly set forth 
both in the gospel and in the first epistle of John. It is probably 
significant that while Paul uses indiscriminately the names 
Jesus, Christ, Jesus Christ, and Christ Jesus,” these Johannine 
books never call Jesus by the name “Christ.’’ The first epistle 
calls him “Jesus” six times and “Jesus Christ”’ six times. The 
gospel calls him ‘‘Jesus Christ’’ twice (1 17, 17 3) and elsewhere 
always ‘‘Jesus.’’ Such an emphasis on the name “‘Jesus”’ is also 
to be found in the synoptic gospels, but not the complete avoid- 
ance of the name ‘‘Christ’’ (cf. Matt 1 17, 11 2, Mark 9 41). In 
the Johannine books it seems intended to point to the unity of 
the person of Jesus as against such views as that of Cerinthus. 
We may also observe that John carefully transliterates the 
archaic term Messias (1 41, 4 25, only New Testament examples), 
and explains that ‘‘Christ’’ is simply a translation of it. More- 
over, he states that his whole gospel is written to produce belief 
that ‘‘Jesus is the Christ,’’ and explains that by ‘‘Christ’’ he 
means ‘‘Son of God”’ (20 31). 

It is possible that in I John the Christological aberration 
attacked is that of Cerinthus. Certain heretical schismatics, as 
John would view them, have left the church, have not ‘“re- 
mained’”’ (2 19), and have taught that Jesus is not the Christ 
(2 22). They, or possibly some other opponents, deny that Jesus 
Christ has come in the flesh (4 2-3). And there are those who 
say that Jesus Christ “came” only through water and not 
through blood also (56). The Spirit bears witness to the truth 
of the doctrine that he came through water and blood. This 
statement can be understood as a rejection of Cerinthus’ view 
of the Christ. It was not the Christ which came through water 
and it was not the Christ which came out of Jesus. The Spirit 
came upon Jesus at his baptism (clearly implied by John 1 28-34), 


28 On “Christ Jesus” cf. S. V. McCasland in JBL 65 (1946), 377-83. 
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and he gave up the spirit (19 30) before blood and water came 
out of his side (19 34). But the precise relation of these state- 
ments to Cerinthus is so unclear that it seems difficult to believe 
that John had Cerinthus in mind. 

Again, in the gospel there is a doctrine of the Christ which is 
criticized, and it is not that of Cerinthus. The “Jews” of the 
gospel hold that “‘when the Christ appears, no one will know 
where he comes from” (7 27). We might suppose that this 
statement refers to the pneumatic Christ, but according to 
Justin (Dial. cx. 8) this is a Jewish doctrine. And in any case 
the “Jews’’ immediately declare that “the scripture has said 
that the Christ is descended from David and comes from Beth- 
lehem” (7 42). And it is the “Jews” who tell us that according 
to the law (Ps 1104, Isa 96) the Christ will remain forever. 
This is hardly the doctrine of a spiritual Christ-power. 

In regard to the question of the suffering of Christ the gospel 
of John is clearly non-docetic (‘‘anti-docetic” is perhaps too 
extreme an expression). The Logos became “‘flesh’”’ (1 14), and 
Jesus is struck by his enemies (18 22, 191, 3) and really dies 
(19 30, 34). On the other hand, while Jesus weeps (11 35) the 
bystanders cannot understand why he does so. He is weary 
(4 6) and asks for water (4 7), but at the same time he has food 
to eat of which his disciples do not know, and this food is the 
performance of his Father’s will (4 32-34). His thirst on the cross 
is for the fulfillment of scripture (19 23, Ps 22 16). Evidently 
the evangelist is not really concerned to avoid statements which 
could be understood in a docetic manner. The idea that the 
Christ not only did, but had to, suffer is set forth not in John 
but in Luke (24 26, 46). 

As we have already observed (p. 311), the evangelist is not 
concerned with the problem of the virginal conception. The 
apostle Philip speaks of “Jesus the son of Joseph’ who was 
foretold by Moses and the prophets (1 45). And if —as is by 
no means certain — the Jewish belief that Jesus was the ille- 
gitimate son of Mary (Origen, Contra Celsum i. 28, 32”) is 
reflected in John 8 41, this again is not Cerinthus’ view. 

Finally we may point out that the evangelist is genuinely 


29 Cf. M. Lods in Rev. d’hist. et de philos. rel. 21 (1941), 5. 
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endeavoring to diminish the importance ascribed to John the 
Baptist by someone. He states emphatically that John was not 
the Christ (1 21, 3 28). In Clementine Recognitions i. 54 and 60 
it is stated that some disciples of the Baptist held that he was 
the Christ. Whether or not the source of this statement comes 
from the early second century, as H. J. Schoeps argues,®%° it is 
not related to Cerinthus, whose doctrine is entirely different. 

Our conclusion in regard to Irenaeus’ statement concerning 
the purpose of the Fourth Gospel must surely be the denial of 
its correctness. He does relate a strange anecdote about a 
personal encounter between John and Cerinthus in a bath-house 
at Ephesus (Adv. haer. iii. 3.4, p. 13 Harvey). But even if the 
story be true, it proves nothing about the purpose of the gospel. 

Indeed, we may suggest that Irenaeus’ theory is based on his 
desire to uphold the authority of the Fourth Gospel.: As we 
have seen, there must be four gospels because there are four 
regions of the world and four principal winds, as well as four 
animals mentioned in the apocalypse of John (Adv. haer. 
iii. 11. 3). He criticizes those (predecessors of Gaius) who reject 
the gospel and the prophetic Spirit (iii. 11.9). And if they have 
said that Cerinthus wrote the gospel, what simpler reply could 
be made than to assert that it was written against him? 

Now that we have rejected two of the three ancient views of 
the purpose of the gospel, we can return to that of Clement of 
Alexandria and ask whether there is not more truth in it than 
in its competitors. Clement, to be sure, is not really concerned 
with historical facts. Elsewhere in his Hypotyposes he gives a 
tradition, probably derived from the Acts of John, that when 
the apostle touched the Lord he felt no ‘“‘hardness of flesh’’; 
he could touch the very ‘‘Word of life.’’3* But if we simplify 
the conflicts among Christians at the end of the first century 
and regard the basic struggle as between ‘“‘gnostic’’ Hellenists 
and ‘‘Ebionite’’ Judaizers — these seem to be the parties in 
Ignatius’ letters — we shall expect to find a “spiritual gospel” 
opposed to Judaism. 


3° Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tiibingen, 1949), 453. 
3 Adumbratio on I John 1 1 (iii. 210 Stahlin). 
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In this gospel Jesus clearly separates himself from Judaism. 
He speaks of ‘‘the Jews’ to his disciples (13 33), to the high 
priest (18 20), and to Pilate (18 36). To the Jews he speaks of 
“your father” (6 49), “‘your father Abraham” (8 se), and “‘your 
law” (8 17, 10 34, cf. 15 25). He reinterprets the law entirely. 

According to John, Jesus’ interpretation of the law is no sum- 
mary as it was in the synoptic gospels, but a “new command- 
ment” (John 13 34). In the first epistle the objection is implied 
that the commandment is not really new, and the answer is 
given that it comes from the beginning of creation (27). In 
any event, this commandment has nothing to do with Mosaic 
legislation. Again, the evangelist rejects the Jewish Sabbath; 
Jesus ‘‘destroyed”’ it (John 518). The rite of circumcision 
is meaningless compared with Jesus’ healing work (7 22-24). 
Finally, Jesus himself did not eat the passover with his disciples. 
Passover for him was only an occasion for cleansing the temple 
(2 13-16) or for teaching (7 14 #). Indeed, he refused to go to one 
passover because his “time was not yet fulfilled” (7 s).s? The 
evangelist alters the traditional passion narrative to make it 
plain that Jesus did not eat the pascha! meal before his cruci- 
fixion; he substitutes for it the feeding of the five thousand, 
and suggests that Jesus, as the “lamb of God,” was crucified 
when the paschal lambs were slain. Jews and Ebionites observe 
Passover; Christians do not. 

Has John preserved the original chronology of the passion, 
later altered by Judaizing Christians? This question is exceed- 
ingly difficult, as C. C. Richardson has been the latest to observe 
(ATR 33 [1940], 177-90). He argues that the Quartodecimans 
actually relied on the synoptic chronology, not the Johannine. 
And it is almost impossible to understand why the synoptists, 
beginning with Mark, would have altered the Johannine chro- 
nology if they had known it; on the other hand, John had every 
reason to remove the last supper from its paschal context. 
And we know that he feels free to reinterpret the passion nar- 


32 It is impossible to explain why he then does go up to it (7 10). 
3 Origen, In Matt. comm. ser. 79 (189:16 Klostermann); Schoeps, op. cit., 
136. 
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rative. The scene before Pilate is an obvious illustration. 
Finally, John no longer regards the Jewish law as law. He 
never cites it,34 and three instances where Jesus is represented 
as quoting the Jewish law include two citations from the psalms 
(10 34, 15 25). 

If we examine the gospel as a whole we shall find that many 
of its themes consciously oppose Christianity to Judaism. The 
scriptures are all prophetic and must be interpreted with re- 
ference to Jesus, of whom Moses really wrote (1 45, 5 39, 46). 
And the Fourth Gospel often implicitly explains what it was 
that they were saying about him. In the first place, Jesus is 
superior to the patriarchs. Jesus is really prior to Abraham 
(8 58), while the Jews are not his children but children of the 
devil (8 44). Jacob gives dead or stagnant water in his well, 
while Jesus gives his people living water (4 13). Angels descended 
and ascended on Jacob in the past, but they will ascend and 
descend on Jesus in the future (1 51). Whereas in the synoptic 
tradition Jesus proved the necessity of resurrection by a re- 
ference to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, here he is 
himself the resurrection and the life (11 25). 

In the second place, Jesus is superior to Moses. This con- 
trast is explicitly announced in the prologue, where the law was 
given through Moses but grace and truth came into being 
through Jesus Christ (117). No one, including Moses, has ever 
seen God (118). The first of the seven signs, the changing of 
water into wine, reveals Jesus as one greater than Moses, who 
had to use a rod to turn water into blood (Exod 7 20). Moses 
lifted up a serpent in the wilderness, but Jesus himself will be 
lifted up (314, etc.). At the Exodus the children of Israel 
crossed the bed of the sea, but Jesus himself walks on the sur- 
face of the water (619). Moses did not give the people the 
manna; God gave it to them (6 32), and Jesus is the true bread 
of life (6 35). Moses did give the law, although no one keeps it 
(7 19, cf. Gal 6 13), but the legislation regarding circumcision is 
not from him but from the patriarchs (7 22). Finally, Jesus is 


3% It is sometimes held that John 19 36 quotes Exod 12 10,46. But the 
quotation is closer to Psalm 33 21 LXX. 
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“the prophet” whom Moses foretold in Deuteronomy 18 15 
(6 14).35 

In the third place, Jesus transcends the whole later history of 
Israel. As Moses did not see God, so Elijah did not ascend into 
heaven (3 13). Jesus’ feeding of the five thousand is a greater 
miracle than that of Elisha (2 Kings 4 42-44), to which John 
apparently alludes (6 9-10). Indeed, Jesus’ miracles are height- 
ened to show that they are superior to any others, including 
those of the Old Testament (cf. 9 32). The Jewish Messiah was 
expected to be of the seed of David and to come from Beth- 
lehem (7 41-42), but Jesus comes from Galilee, from unprophetic 
Nazareth (1 46). The true temple is not that in Jerusalem (4 21); 
it is the body of Jesus (221). The priests, as in Ezekiel 34, 
were hirelings; Jesus is the only good shepherd (10 14). In fact, 
it can be said that all who came before him were thieves and 
robbers (10 s). 


Some of these themes are already found in the strikingly anti-Jewish 
speech ascribed to Stephen in Acts 7. Circumcision was from the patri- 
archs (7 7-8). Moses did not “know” God (7 32), and the law was given 
him by an angel (7 38) or angels (7 53). He predicted the coming of a 
prophet in Deuteronomy 18 15 (7 37). God does not dwell in buildings 
made by human hands (7 48); the erection of the temple was thus mis- 
taken and sinful. The Jews have always resisted the Holy Spirit and 
killed the prophets (7 52); they received the law and did not keep it 
(7 53). As W. L. Knox points out (St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem 
[Cambridge, 1925], 54) this speech is much like parts of the epistle of 
Barnabas and leads logically to the views of Marcion. 


This whole theme is probably summed up in the prologue, where 
the history of Israel is depicted as a story of man’s rebellion 
against God and his Logos (1 10-11). 

Now the old has been superseded. While in the psalms (86 11) 
the “‘way” is the law, now Jesus is the living way (John 146). 
In Psalm 80 s-13 ‘Israel is the vine of God (cf. Isaiah 5 7); now 
Jesus is the true vine (John 151). It is possible that all the 
epithets of Jesus are derived from epithets of Wisdom or Logos 


3s Cf. H. A. Fischel in JBL 65 (1946), 157-74; but note the allusion in 
Mark 9 7. 
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in Hellenistic-Jewish literature; but even if this be so,3° it must 
be remembered that Hellenistic-Jewish literature is itself trying 
to transcend the limits of Palestinian Judaism. 

Finally, no clearer proof of the evangelist’s anti-Jewish senti- 
ment could be found than his alteration of the trial of Jesus 
betore Pilate. From beginning to end his account is intended 
to throw the responsibility for the crucifixion away from Pilate 
and upon the Jews. Pilate says not once but three times, “‘I find 
no fault in him.”” The Jews have no real grounds on which to 
accuse Jesus (18 30), although they finally claim that he ‘‘made 
himself son of God,’ a statement which awakens religious fear 
in Pilate (19 7-9). Only Jewish ingenuity and malice finally 
persuades the Roman governor (19 12). All this may be simply 
pro-Roman rather than anti-Jewish; but it does not give this 
impression. 

The conclusion to which this evidence leads us is that the 
primary purpose of the Fourth Gospel is to reinterpret the 
career of Jesus by attacking Judaism and showing how far 
removed from it he was. The circumstances under which such 
an attack would seem advisable would be those in which Jewish 
Christians insisted that the synoptic gospels (or any one of 
them) were adequate representations of the ministry of Jesus, 
or in which Jews outside the church pointed to the Jewishness 
of Jesus. Naturally Jews outside the church would influence 
Christians only slightly unless there were Jewish Christians 
inside who would be moved by the Jewish arguments. We 
know that at the end of the first century there were significant 
groups of Jewish Christians within the church.s’? And the evan- 
gelist seems to be pointing at those who have returned to 
Judaism when he has Jesus address the Jews ‘‘who had believed 
him” and urge them to remain in his word (8 31).3° This is the 
polemical origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

If we attempt to define the positive origin of the book we 
shall place great emphasis on the author’s knowledge of the 


3% So W. L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity 
(London, 1944), 44. 

37 This is proved by the epistles of Ignatius, e. g. Magn. 10:3 (cf. 8:1). 

38 T owe this idea to the late Dr. B. S. Easton. 
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Pauline epistles, interpretation of the Old Testament as 
prophecy, and use of “gnostic” language. His “spiritual en- 
vironment” is that reflected in the Odes of Solomon and the 
epistles of Ignatius, whether Ignatius knew his gospel or not. 


With part of the prologue (15, the light shines in the darkness and the 
darkness did not ‘‘comprehend” it) we may compare the teaching of 
the Antiochene gnostic Satornilus. Before the creation of man, the 
world had been made by seven angels. A shining image appeared from 
above (from the unknown Father) but the angels could not “hold” it; 
it returned upward. Then the angels said to one another, Let us make 
man after the image and the likeness (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. i. 24. 1, pp. 
196-97). But there are striking differences between Satornilus and John: 
the former claimed that the Savior had no human birth or human body, 
and said that marriage came from Satan. 


It is sometimes said that John was anti-gnostic. At certain 
points he disagrees with gnostic teaching, and these points are 
crucial. But at the same time Basilides, Valentinus, Ptolemaeus, 
Theodotus and Heracleon were enthusiastic about the Fourth 
Gospel. And while we can readily agree that John would not 
have agreed with every idea or aeon,that they read into the 


gospel, he had not guarded himself from such interpretations. 
The gnostic parallels gathered by Bauer and Bultmann show 
conclusively that his language, at least, is like theirs. 

Who wrote the gospel of John? Surely it was not the son of 
Zebedee, a simple Galilaean fisherman with strong apocalyptic 
hopes (cf. Mark 10 37). In the Fourth Gospel the eschatological 
teaching is practically gone, and Jesus’ kingdom is explicitly 
described as “‘not of this world”’ (18 36). There are no parables, 
no demons, and only two mentions of the kingdom of God 
(3 3-5, 18 36, cf. 6 15), which represent reinterpretations of the 
synoptic picture. The author is opposed to Judaism. Only 
historically can it be said that “salvation is from the Jews” 
(4 22), just as Paul had said in Romans 11 11. Because of the 
failure of the Jews to believe, the worship of God is no longer 
confined to Jerusalem (4 21). We need not deny that he may 
have been a Jew by race. But he has become a Christian who 

39 On the Odes of Solomon cf. JBL 63 (1944), 363-77; on Ignatius cf. 


C. Maurer, Ignatius von Antiochien und das Joh gelium (Zurich, 
1949). 
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believes that if the Jewish people cannot understand the Old 
Testament law as prophecy, they cannot believe the words of 
Jesus (5 47). 

The environment in which he lives is no longer that of Juda- 
ism, but of a kind of gnosticism not unlike that of Ignatius and 
the Odes of Solomon. There may be a theological tension in 
his mind,* but there is also, and perhaps primarily, a historical 
tension. He lives between two worlds, the one that of the 
Palestinian Judaism out of which Christianity arose, the other 
that of Diaspora Judaism through which it reached the gentile 
world. “Is he going to go to the diaspora of the Greeks and 
teach the Greeks?’’ (7 35). It is the Greeks who come to the 
Galilaean disciple and ask to see Jesus (12 20-21). And in his 
effort to express the essence of the one in terms of the other he 
is compelled to reinterpret the gospel from beginning to end. 
This is what brings about the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 


4° As Hoskyns and Davey argue, The Fourth Gospel (London, 1947), 131. 
They speak of ‘‘the historical tension of the Fourth Gospel” (pp. 58-85), 
but by “‘historical’’ they do not mean what is ordinarily meant by the word. 


For them theology not only goes beyond but at the same time obliterates 
history. 





THE IDENTITY OF THE BELOVED 
DISCIPLE 


ERIC L. TITUS 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HE attempts to identify the Beloved Disciple of the Fourth 

Gospel have been so numerous that one hesitates to add 
another name to the list of possible candidates. The present 
attempt is made only because it appears to me that a real 
possibility has been overlooked in the person of Matthias, the 
one chosen in Acts 1 15-26 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
defection of Judas." 

The story in Acts may be outlined as follows: (1) Peter 
reviews the fate of Judas in the presence of the little company. 
Judas’ death is the fulfilment of Scripture. Similarly, that he 
should have a successor is divinely ordained. This individual 
must have been a follower of Jesus from the baptism to the 
ascension. He must also have been a witness to the resurrection. 
(2) The group puts forth two men, Joseph and Matthias, as 
candidates. (3) Matthias is chosen by lot after prayer is offered 
in the following manner: ; 


“Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show which one of these two 
thou hast chosen to take the place in this ministry and apostleship 
from which Judas turned aside, to go to his own place.” 


t A recent article (Floyd V. Filson, Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVIII, 
June 1949, 83-88) suggests Lazarus as the Beloved Disciple. This overlooks, 
among other things, the possibility that Lazarus was a creation of the gospel 
writer, valuable for symbolic purposes. In my judgment, the Lazarus story 
of John is a combination of the Mary and Martha story of Luke 10 38-42 
and the parable of the rich man and Lazarus of Luke 16 19-31. Filson’s article 
proceeds on the assumption that Lazarus was an historical character but 
as a matter of fact he becomes “‘historical’”’ only in the Fourth Gospel. 

2 Acts 1 24. 
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I 


The ‘‘witness’’ requirement which Matthias fulfils in the Acts 
account is satisfactorily met by the Beloved Disciple in the 
Fourth Gospel. Particularly, the successor of Judas must have 
been a witness to the resurrection. This, the Beloved Disciple 
clearly is in 20 1-10. It may be significant that it is Peter who 
is represented as speaking in the Acts narrative in this fashion: 


“One of these men must become with us a witness to his resurrection.’’3 


In the Gospel account, the two witnesses to the empty tomb 
(and so to the resurrection) are Peter and the Beloved Disciple. 
But emphasis is clearly placed on the latter.‘ 

It may well be that the “witness to the resurrection” is the 
most important aspect of the Acts account. However, it also 
includes the stipulation that the one to be selected should have 
been with the group from the baptism by Joiin to the ascension.$ 
Does the Beloved Disciple meet this requirement? He does not 
appear explicitly until chapter thirteen. However, it may pos- 
sibly be that the Beloved Disciple is alluded to in the unnamed 
disciple of 1 35-40. If this is so, the writer is suggesting his 
relationship to the movement from the very beginning. This 
would make him a disciple of John the Baptist and so a witness 
to the baptism itself. It is instructive to note that the reference to 
the unnamed disciple appears immediately following the nearest 
approach to the baptism story that the Fourth Gospel contains. 
The author, however, refrains from any explicit dentification 
of the unnamed disciple with the Beloved Disciple since his 
chief interest is to introduce him in the section dealing with 
Judas’ departure from the group. This does not take place 
until the thirteenth chapter. 

The witness emphasis is again apparent in the crucial thir- 
teenth chapter. It is here that the Beloved Disciple is plainly 
introduced for the first time.6 The section also contains the 


3 Acts 1 22. 
4 John 20 8. 
5 Acts 1 21. 
6 John 13 23. 
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identification of the traitor.? The fact that Jesus was betrayed 
seems to have created a real problem for the author. He at- 
tempts to resolve it by insisting that Jesus was not really 
betrayed. What seemed to be betrayal was in reality a fulfil- 
ment of Scripture. But his own line of argument to this effect 
together with that of the Synoptics was not sufficient. As 
Bacon said, 


There must be an eye-witness who could testify to Jesus’ inmost 
intention.... Even when the signal had been given privately to ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,’ ‘No man at the table knew for what intent 
Jesus spake this unto him (the command to Judas, That thou doest do 
quickly)’ for only one who both understood the true intention of the 
Lord, and also so completely sympathized with it as to be unwilling even to 
interpose an obstacle to the nefarious work of the betrayer, could look so 
calmly on and say no word.9 


What a bold stroke indeed, if our theory is correct, for the Gospel 
writer to make this “‘witness to Jesus’ inmost intention” none 
other than the one who was predestined ultimately to succeed 
Judas himself. 

There are two passages in the body of the Gospel which are 
frequently held to refer to the Beloved Disciple. They are 
18 15-16 and 19 35. It is not clear that it is the Beloved Disciple 
who is referred to in these sections. Moreover, doubt has been 
cast on the genuineness of these passages." One should not, 
therefore, place too much emphasis on them. Both, however, 
are ‘‘witness” passages and if genuine would strengthen the 
“‘witness” requirement of the Acts account. 


II 


It is rather genera!ly held that the Beloved Disciple of the 
Fourth Gospel is a symbol of the church. As E. F. Scott put it: 


7John 13 21-26. 

8 Mark 14 8; Matt 26 25. 

9B. W. Bacon, Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, Moffat, Yard and 
Company, New York, 1910, p. 313. 

10 Tbid., pp. 308-309. 
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“In the little company of disciples gathered around Jesus at the 
Supper, John sees the prototype of the future Church, and he speaks 
of one among them ‘who lay on Jesus’ bosom, whom Jesus loved.’ 
This beloved disciple represents the Church in its essential idea. All 
the rest is temporary and external, and the one thing necessary is the 
inward fellowship, by faith and love, with Jesus Christ.”™ 


There are two main points to be observed in this connection. 
In the first place, it is difficult to escape the impression that 
in the Fourth Gospel, as well as elsewhere in Christian tradition, 
Judas is a type of the Jews. It follows that the successor of 
Judas is a representative of the Christians. Judaism is suc- 
ceeded by Christianity, that is to say, by the church. The fact 
that the Beloved Disciple is first plainly and unmistakably 
introduced in the thirteenth chapter is perhaps important. He 
makes his entrance at the moment when Judas makes his exit. 
From then on, the Gospel is concerned with the church. What 
occurred historically after the death of Jesus is read back into 
his lifetime. In a sense, it is a duplication of the account in 
Acts. 

That Judais.» ‘is to be succeeded by Christianity is a recurrent 
theme in the Gospel." Matthias becomes a symbol admirably 
suited for this purpose. This is the point of the section, 19 25-27, 
where Jesus from the cross gives his mother to the Beloved Dis- 
ciple. In effect, it is a recognition of the fact that the family of 
Jesus became a part of the movement following his death. The 
Acts account of the selection of Matthias as Judas’ successor, 
as a matter of fact, is integral to the immediately preceding 
section which includes in the company of the followers, ‘Mary, 
the mother of Jesus,” and “his brothers.’’ 

A second point to be observed is that from the nature of the 
case Matthias could be made an admirable symbol of the church. 
Meteor-like, he flashes into the scene and off again into ob- 
scurity. In much the same way that the author of Hebrews 
can make use of Melchizedek as the type of the eternal High 


mE. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology, T. and T. 
Clark, 1906, p. 144. 

12 John 2 6-10; 5 2-9. 

3 Acts 1 14. 
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Priest, our author can use Matthias whose apostleship was 
designated by the Lord himself contemporaneous with the rise 
of the church. But by his obscurity he was not tied to history, 
all localisms drop off, so that our writer is able to suggest his 
notion of Christianity as a universal religion bound in no way 
by time or place." 

The question naturally arises as to why the author was 
silent in naming Matthias as the Beloved Disciple. The preceding 
paragraph suggests one answer: anonymity strengthened the 
symbol. But there is an added feature, namely, Synoptic tradi- 
tion had been silent on the matter. The best, therefore, that 
the writer could do was to place him anonymously in a very 
close relationship to Jesus, not as a mere hanger-on but in 
contradistinction to the “‘son of perdition,” the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, chosen by the Lord himself. 

It perhaps should be stated that the Gospel writer was not 
interested in Matthias as an historical figure. His interest was 
primarily, if not exclusively, in the symbolism available in the 
Acts account, symbolism which he might use to set forth the 
meaning of Jesus. What Scott said is certainly true: 


The persons described, Nicodemus, Thomas, Philip, the Beloved 
Disciple, are not so much individuals as religious types.*s 


Matthias, of course, appears only in Acts 1 and might as a 
result be considered too minor a character to be given the part 
ascribed to the Beloved Disciple. When one considers, however, 
the increasingly important place given to the disciples in early 
Christian tradition it is not difficult to understand how an 
imaginative mind would play upon the story of this disciple 
chosen by the Lord himself under such unusual circumstances. 
Matthias, no less than Peter, was one of the twelve according 
to an authentic part of Christian tradition. 

The present article is based on the assumption that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel knew Acts and used it as a source. The 
writer is conscious of the difficulties involved in the assumption. 


™% John 4 21-24; 20-29. 
1s E. F. Scott, op. cit., p. 57. 
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Some things can nevertheless be said in its favor. For one 
thing, it must be kept in mind that inasmuch as the Gospel 
is dealing, presumably, with the career of Jesus and Acts with 
the story of early Christianity, the influence of the latter on 
the former must be more in terms of idea than of specific direct 
reference. The ideas of Acts or modifications of them might 
be placed back on the lips of Jesus but the writer should not 
be expected to do this, for example, with a quotation from the 
speeches of Peter or Paul. It would not do to have the master 
quote the disciple. It would be a breach both of propriety and 
of chronology. 

The influence of Acts on the Fourth Gospel seems to be 
apparent in the following instances: (1) The Gospel is an 
elaboration of that part of the speech of Peter set forth in 
Acts 2 22-36. In this passage Jesus is referred to as ‘a man 
attested to you by God with mighty works and wonders and 
signs’ (v. 22). This is precisely the function of the miracles in 
the Fourth Gospel but not in the Synoptics. Here, also, is set 
forth the strongly Johannine idea of Jesus’ death being accord- 
ing to “the definite plan and foreknowledge of God” (v. 23), 
and the interpretation of it in terms of exaltation (v. 33). The 
notion of the “promise of the Holy Spirit’’ (v. 33), receives a 
new interpretation by the creative mind of the gospel writer. 
(2) The universalizing of the gospel in John is an elaboration 
of the basic affirmation of Acts 1:8, “But you shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall 
be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth.” This is strongly reflected in the 
story of the Samaritan woman of John 4 7-42. (3) There is 
nothing inherently impossible in the idea that the writer of the 
Gospel knew Acts. The commonly accepted dates for Acts 
(at least in some form), and the Gospel, approximately 95 
A. D. and 110 A. D. respectively, allow for the possibility. If 
both were written at Ephesus the possibility is strengthened. 

No attempt has been made here to deal with the appendix 
to the Gospel. There is little doubt that it is the work of a 
redactor and that it was his intention to identify the Beloved 
Disciple with John the son of Zebedee. 





UPON THIS ROCK: A CRITICAL RE- 
EXAMINATION OF MATT 1617-19 
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HILE it must appear prima facie unlikely that anything 

really new can be said concerning that storm center of 
New Testament exegesis which represents Jesus as addressing 
to Simon bar-Jona the epithet, tu es Petrus, nevertheless the 
historical importance of this Matthean addition to the Marcan 
narrative is sufficient warrant for its perennial restudy. No 
attempt can be made to discuss the origin and nature of the 
Christian church without facing the question of the authenticity 
of this Jogion. To what extent can it be regarded as embodying 
an actual saying of the historic Jesus? Ultimately that is the 
problem to which this paper is addressed. 

One of the most recent attempts by a Protestant scholar to 
defend this Jogion, in substance if not in the precise form given in 
Matt 16 17-19, is that of Rudolf Liechtenhan, of the University 
of Basel. In his recent work, Die urchristliche Mission, Dr. 
Liechtenhan argues that the primary question is not whether 
Jesus used the word ekklesia, or rather some Aramaic equivalent 
of it, since the entity which that word describes, namely a com- 
munity of disciples, had a definite place in his work. He therefore 
advances the view that when the external shell has been peeled 
away from the saying in its present form there remains a historic 
kernel, a grain of truth, for which he believes a parallel can be 
found in Luke 22 311. The latter, Liechtenhan holds, preserves 
the more original form of the tradition.? 


t Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1946. The book was reviewed by the present 
writer in the Anglican Theological Review, July, 1948. 

2 Op. cit. p. 9 ‘Ich finde in diesen Worten die Paralleliuberlieferung zu dem 
Petruswort in Matth., und swar die urspriinglichere Form derselben, die noch 
keine Alteration durch ‘Gemeindetheologie’ erlitten hat.” 
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When one examines these two Jogia side by side it may be 
admitted that there appear some slight similarities in thought, 
although none whatever in verbal expression. The words, 
“Simon, Simon, Satan demanded to have you that he might sift 
you like wheat, but I have prayed for you that your strength 
may not fail’, might perhaps suggest the idea that “‘the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail” against the community of the dis- 
ciples, although one can feel no high degree of confidence that 
the former saying would have given rise to the latter. Nor can 
one readily conclude that the Lucan ‘‘when you have turned 
again, strengthen your brethren” is actually what lies behind 
the Matthean ‘“‘you are Peter and on this rock I will build my 
church’, particularly since the name Peter is entirely absent 
from the Jogion in Luke 22 31-32. The origins of the two sayings 
appear to have been quite as distinct as the history of their 
transmission. It is evident that one must look in another direc- 
tion for clues to the possible origin of the Matthean addition to 
the narrative of Peter’s confession. The fact that there exists 
in other parts of the New Testament an entirely different tradi- 


tion concerning the foundation of the church which has every 
right to be regarded as primitive marks that tradition as the 
proper starting point for a re-evaluation of the evidence. 


I. 


PRIMITIVE TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE CHURCH 


1. The Witness of the New Testament 


The passages in which this tradition is preserved are too well 
known to require full quotation or discussion in detail. According 
to the earliest of these, 1 Cor 3 9#., it is man who builds on 
Christ as the foundation of the Christian building, not vice versa. 
Eph 2 20, whether by Paul or not, must be interpreted in harmony 
with that passage, the words “‘built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets’’ meaning that the foundation is one which 
was laid by the apostles and prophets through their testimony 
to Jesus as Messiah, rather than that the apostles and prophets 
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themselves form a part of that foundation, an idea found in later 
developments of the tradition. A favorite prophetic testimonium 
to Christ as the foundation and cornerstone is Is 28 16, which 
Paul conflates with Is 8 14 in Rom 9 32-33. The result is of special 
interest for the present inquiry, since here the term 7ér7pa is co- 
ordinated with \i@os as if the two synonyms were equally 
applicable to Jesus as Messiah; it is he who is the rock of the 
foundation to believers, the stone of stumbling to unbelievers. 
(cf. 1 Cor 1 23; Gal 5 11) 

Not only does Mark 8 27-30 lack the disputed Jogion inter- 
polated in Matt 16 17-19, but Mark 12 10¢. applies the words of 
Ps 118 22-23 to Jesus, who is thus the stone rejected by the 
builders which became the head of the corner. Here is clear evi- 
dence that in the congregation for which this Gospel was com- 
posed — and second century tradition says it was the church 
at Rome — Christ himself was thought of as the foundation of 
the new community, exactly as in Paul’s letters. The little 
parable in Matt 7 21-25; Luke 6 47-48 is likewise relevant to this 
inquiry for, since Jesus is Messiah, to hear his words and act 
upon them would be interpreted as including confessing him as 
Christ. Here again, as in Paul, it is man who builds on Christ 
as the rock, not vice versa.3 

In the First Epistle of Peter, whether by the apostle himself 
or by some one writing later as a spokesman of the church at 
Rome, alluded to under the cryptogram Babylon in ch. 5 13, 
the words of Is 28 16, Ps 118 22, and Is 8 14 are applied to Christ 
in ch. 24-8. Here it is noteworthy that while Christians in 
general are compared to ‘“‘living stones’’, a phrase also used of 
Christ, the term wérpa is applied to him alone. In fact this 
primitive tradition concerning the rock on which the church is 
built continued to survive in the church at Rome at least into 
the first half of the second century. 


3Cf. Matt 1618 od xaticxicovow aitys and Luke 648 otk toxvoev 
cadedoar airnv, also 1 Cor 310 Oeuédvov enka and Luke 648 €Onxey 
Oeuédcov éxl tiv wérpay. The long recension of Ignatius, ad Philad. says 
that God “established his church upon the rock . . . . against which the floods 
and winds have beaten but have not been able to overthrow it,” a clear allu- 
sion to Matt 7 25 but with no mention of Peter. 
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2. Roman Tradition in The Shepherd of Hermas 


In view of the consensus of testimony already examined, con- 
siderable weight must be attached to the corroboration of that 
evidence which is furnished by a document originating in Rome 
between A. D. 100 and 140, namely, The Shepherd of Hermas. 
The author, in Vis. II.iv.3, writes as if he were a contemporary 
of Clement of Rome.‘ On the other hand, the ancient Roman 
canon of the New Testament contained in the Muratorian frag- 
ment says that The Shepherd was written by Hermas while his 
brother Pius was bishop of the church at Rome. No matter which 
is correct — and the two statements are not necessarily contra- 
dictory — it is striking that Hermas still preserves the primitive 
tradition concerning Christ as the rock on which the church is 
built. 

The passage in question occurs in the closing part of The 
Shepherd, in Similitude IX, especially chapters ii to xiv. Here 
the metaphor of the foundation stone has been elaborated into a 
kind of allegory. First, the Shepherd shows Hermas “a great 
white rock” (€evEé wor wérpav peyadnv evKnv Sim. IX.ii.1) 
which has a gate hewn through it (aiAnv éxxoupévny éxovoa 
ibid. 2) Next a group of men are commanded to build a tower 
upon this rock (oixodoyety érdvw THs TéTpas wipyov Twa 
Sim. IX.iii.1) Then upon the great rock are placed layers of 
stones in varying numbers to form four tiers in the foundations 
of the tower. (ch. iv.3) Finally, there is a pause in the work of 
construction while the Lord of the tower comes to test the build- 
ing. (Soxiuaferv THv dtkodounv Tab’Tyy ch. v.2) 

What concerns us here is the explanation of this symbolic 
figure given by the Shepherd. The rock (7 érpa) and the gate 
(} mbdn) represent the Son of God, the rock being ancient 
because ‘“‘the Son of God is older than all his creation’’, but the 
gate new, ‘‘because he was manifested in the last days in order 
that those who are to be saved may enter through him into the 

4 Tertullian, de praescr. 32, describes Clement as having been ordained 
the first bishop of Rome by Peter; Irenaeus on the other hand, adv. haer. 
III.iii.3, places his name third in the Roman episcopal list, showing that 


before the end of the second century information on the subject was contra- 
dictory and confused. 
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kingdom of God.” (ch. xii.1-3) The tower is the church (9 
éxxAnoia) and it is emphasized by repetition that this tower, 
that is the church, is built not like the house of the foolish man 
in the Gospel parable upon the ground but upon the rock, that 
is upon the Son of God. (xapal obk @xoddynrat, adr’ éxi THY 
mwétpav ch. xiv.4) Further on, the various tiers of stones are 
explained as representing the first and second generations of 
righteous men, the prophets and servants of God,5 and the 
apostles and teachers of the proclamation of the Son of God. 
(ch. xv.4) But if the numbers of the stones in these tiers have 
any symbolic meaning it is significant that the number twelve 
is not mentioned and that the apostles together with the teachers 
form not the first but the fourth tier. In all this there is no 
indication that one apostle occupies a place of special prominence. 

In some respects the elaborate picture of the new Jerusalem in 
Rev 21 10-27 appears to represent a still more complicated stage 
in the development of this figure, for there it is said ‘‘the wall of 
the city had twelve foundations and on them the names of the 
twelve apostles.’’ Likewise there are not one but twelve gates 
on which are inscribed the names of the twelve tribes of the sons 
of Israel. Yet the author of the Apocalypse also betrays no 
knowledge that one particular apostle was designated as the rock 
on which the church is built. Although the last vestige of the 
tradition which assigned that place to Christ himself has now dis- 
appeared, any direct transition from the stages in the develop- 
ment of this tradition represented by Hermas and the Apocalypse 
to the assertion of the Matthean interpolation which makes 
Peter that rock is most improbable. On the other hand, all the 
evidence examined so far makes it equally impossible to regard 
that interpolation as either primitive or authentic in its present 
form. Before the logion could have taken this form it must have 
undergone a process of development which although still obscure 
to us may be reconstructed hypothetically. 


5 The two generations of the righteous probably refer to those before and 
after the flood; the prophets and servants of God would likewise refer to OT 
worthies rather than to Christian prophets; if the latter were meant there 
would be a curious reversal of the order in 1 Cor 12 28, Eph 4 11, where apostles 
take precedence. 
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Il. 
THE INTERPOLATED LOGION, Matt 16 17-19 


The complete absence of the saying in question from the text 
of Mark 8 27-30, as well as from the parallel passage in Luke 
9 18-21, together with the further absence of any allusion to it 
by any other New Testament writer, the Apostolic Fathers and 
the earliest Apologists, presents a serious problem for those who 
would defend its authenticity. Had a Jogion of such character 
and importance been known, it is surely strange that no single 
trace of it should be found until the time of Irenaeus and 
Tertullian.6 Equally strange would be the fact that the contra- 
dictory tradition already traced remained current in the Roman 
church until the time of Hermas. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to understand how such a logion under the claim of 
dominical origin and authority, once known, might modify and 
eventually tend to supersede the more primitive tradition, par- 
ticularly as the need became felt toward the end of the second 
century for a stronger type of ecclesiastical system as a bulwark 
against rising heresies. 

Rudolf Liechtenhan, in the book referred to at the beginning 
of this paper, suggested that Luke 22 31 ¢. has preserved not only 
a more primitive form of the logion addressed to Peter but also 
its original occasion and setting. It was not in answer to the 
confession at Caesarea Philippi, but a farewell saying (Abschieds- 
wort), originating from the time when Jesus saw immediately 
before him rejection by his people and therefore had to make 
provision for the little flock which was to inherit the kingdom. 
While there is doubtless something to be said for such a view, 


6 Irenaeus (adv. haer. III.xiii.2; xix.2) alludes to the words “‘flesh and blood 
has not revealed”; ch. xxi, 8 only to ‘“‘blessed are you.’”’ There is no reference 
to Peter as the rock, and in ch. xxi.7 the testimony of Isa 28 16 joined with 
Dan 2 13 is referred to Christ. Tertullian de praescr. 22, refers to Peter as the 
rock, but adv. Marc. 4.11 alludes only to the revelation from the Father; de 
monag. 8 refers to the church as built on Peter, but de pudic. 21 cites the whole 
passage rather fully and there Tertullian denies that the power of “binding and 
loosing” has been transmitted to the bishops of Rome, evidently against the 
claims of Callistus, circa 223. 
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it is not irrelevant to observe that these two settings for a word 
of promise to Peter, either Caesarea Philippi in Matthew or the 
upper room in Luke, do not exhaust the alternatives. There is 
still a third setting, preserved in the editorial appendix to the 
Fourth Gospel, which although probably of late date is not to be 
dismissed as wholly worthless simply on that account. Accord- 
ing to John 21 15-17, Peter was given a commission to shepherd 
the flock, not during the life-time of Jesus but in a post-resurrec- 
tion appearance, which makes the saying even more truly than 
in Luke an Abschiedswort or valedictory. It may be that there is 
sufficient material at hand for the construction of at least a 
tentative hypothesis that the Matthean Jogion here under inves- 
tigation originated in just such a post-resurrection setting. 


1. Hypothetical Reconstruction of the Original Setting 


According to an early tradition repeated by Paul in 1 Cor 
15 1-8, the first appearance of the risen Jesus was to Peter, the 
same disciple who according to the Gospel narratives denied him. 
While this appearance to Peter receives confirmation from 
Luke 24 34 and is perhaps hinted in Mark 16 7, there is surpris- 
ingly enough no attempt on the part of any of the Synoptists to 
give a description of the scene or of any colloquy accompanying 
it, such as the author of Acts provides for the appearance to 
Paul.? Only the final editor of the Fourth Gospel offers such a 
narrative and there the appearance is neither the first nor is it 
to Peter alone. The more one considers the complete silence of 
the Synoptic tradition concerning this first meeting of Peter with 
the Christ he had denied, the more surprising it appears. Could 
it be due simply to lack of information on the subject? Or was 
the experience of Peter of such poignancy that it was felt best 
to draw over it the veil of privacy? Or may it be that by the time 


7 Acts 9 3-6, 22 6-10, 26 12-18. Whether or not Mark 168 represents the 
original ending or whether the evangelist went on to tell the story of the 
appearance to Peter in a passage now lost, that appearance is plainly implied 
in verse 7. John 20 1-10 represents Peter as the first to enter the empty tomb but 
says nothing of his vision, the priority being given to Mary Magdalene. 
Cf. Matt 28 1-10. 
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the Gospel tradition reached its present form the materials 
originally belonging to the story of Peter’s vision had already 
undergone a process oi revision which made them part of the 
earthly career of Jesus and consequently no longer available 
for the post-resurrection narratives? That this last may be 
the correct explanation is a possibility worthy of further 
consideration. 

According to Rom 1 4 and Acts 2 22-36, Jesus either became or 
was revealed to be Son of God or Messiah at his resurrection. 
Thus it is highly probable that in some primitive account of the 
appearance of the risen Jesus to Peter that disciple was reported 
to have exclaimed, ‘“‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,”’ exactly as in Matt 16 16. Accompanying such a vision the 
words, ‘‘Flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but my 
Father who is in heaven,’”’ would be particularly appropriate. 
Indeed they correspond remarkably to Paul’s description of his 
own experience in Gal 1 16. Likewise peculiarly appropriate in a 
colloquy between the risen Christ and the disciple who had so 
lately denied him would be an allusion to the prophetic testi- 
monium concerning the stumbling block or rock of offense. The 
words oxavdadov ei éuod which in Matt 16 23 represent another 
interpolation into the Marcan text, may originally have read 
oxavdadov eivi gov, punctuated either as a declarative state- 
ment or as a question, ‘‘Am I a stumbling block to you?’ — as 
was apparently the case on the night of the arrest.’ And this in 
turn would be connected naturally enough with a further allusion 
to the foundation stone; ‘‘Upon this rock, (i. e. the confession of 
my Messiahship) I will build... .’’ Was the object to be erected 
actually referred to as tHv éxxAnolav wov? But as an utterance 
of the heavenly Lord that would mean nothing else than the 
re-establishment of the congregation of Israel, in the same manner 
in which Acts 1517¢. cites the testimonium in Amos 9 111., 
“After this I will return, and I will build again the tabernacle of 
David which has fallen... .” 


8 Cf. Mark 14 27-30; Matt 26 31-34 where the verb oxavdadifeocOat appears 
connected with the prediction of Peter’s denial; the parallel passage in Luke 
omits these verses, substituting the /ogion about the ‘‘sifting’” by Satan! 
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In this connection it should be recalled that according to a 
disputed tradition in Mark 14 58; Matt 26 61, there had been a 
logion referring to the destruction of the temple which con- 
cluded, “I will build it (or another) in three days.” John 2 19#. 
presents this as an actual saying of Jesus which is interpreted as 
meaning ‘‘the temple of his body”, that is, as a prediction of the 
resurrection. However, since Paul calls the community of 
believers in Jesus both ‘‘temple of God” and “‘body of Christ,” 
there may originally have been some connection between these 
two Jogia containing the verb éuxodounow, one about the re- 
building of the temple, the other about the re-establishment of 
the éxxAnaia, the congregation of the Lord. 

Other details in the Matthean interpolation likewise take on 
special significance in a post-resurrection setting. The words, 
“The gates of Hades shall not prevail” have more pointed mean- 
ing if they were first repeated as an utterance of the risen Jesus. 
As God had raised him up, having loosed the cords of death that 
he could not be held captive by it (cf. Acts 2 24), so the congrega- 
tion of those who confess him as Messiah shall not be imprisoned 
within the gates of Sheol; they too shall be raised from death 
and granted an entrance into God’s kingdom. And if in this con- 
nection, as the interpolated Jogion indicates, there was mention 
of the keys, doubtless it was to the risen Jesus himself that they 
were said to be given, again with an allusion to a prophetic 
testimonium, Isa 22 22, which the heavenly Christ in Rev 37 
applies exclusively to himself.? 

Whatever the exact form of the entire Jogion in its original 
setting, given such an account of the experience of Peter upon 
seeing the risen Jesus, time and the gradual development of the 
Christian church as a religious community separate and distinct 
from the Jewish synagogue would have sufficed to modify the 
actual verbal expression in the general direction of the Matthean 
interpolation. But a radical alteration was affected when some 
one inserted before the words “upon this rock” (aérpa) the 
phrase ‘‘and I say to you that you are Peter (Ilérpos),” thereby 

9 The commission to ‘“‘bind and loose”, corresponding exactly to that given 


the twelve in ch. 18 18, likewise tends to corroborate the theory of a post- 
resurrection setting, in view of the story in John 20 19-22. 
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attempting an explanation of the origin and significance of the 
peculiar name given to Simon, the disciple to whom the risen 
Jesus first appeared. For this simple addition actually led to the 
transfer of nearly all that had originally been said about Jesus 
to Peter himself, who thus was made not only the rock on which 
the church is built and the keeper of the keys but, let it not be 
forgotten, the stumbling block as well.’ 

As for the other Jogion in Luke 22 311. in which Liechtenhan 
would find a parallel to the Matthean interpolation, it is intro- 
duced by the third evangelist just before the prediction of Peter’s 
denial which it thus serves to soften by its reference to his future 
conversion. That Simon, to whom the risen Jesus first appeared, 
was led by that experience to confess him as Messiah and by so 
doing became the means of strengthening his fellow-disciples in 
the same faith is not improbable. This much, but certainly no 
more, can be learned from the Lucan saying. But of Peter as 
the rock on which the church is built that saying contains not 
even the least hint and the effort of Liechtenhan to salvage from 
that portion of Matt 1618s some kernel of historicity finds no 
real support in this supposed parallel. 


2. Conclusions 


In view of the foregoing analysis of its main component ele- 
ments, it is altogether more likely that the interpolated logion 
here in question originated as part of a story concerning an 
apostolic commission from the risen Jesus. One such story had 
it that Jesus revealed himself to Simon Peter and a group of 
fellow-disciples after a night of futile fishing by directing them to 
a great catch. (John 21 1-14) To this story has become appended 
a little colloquy in which Jesus addresses Peter as “Simon son 
of John,” an expression found elsewhere only in John 1 42, yet 
having a near parallel in the patronymic “Simon Bar-Jona”’ of 
the interpolated Jogion in Matt 1617. Three times does Jesus 
bid the disciple who thrice denied him to reaffirm his loyalty 


*© As Alfred Loisy put it, ‘‘We may add that the bishops of Rome, who 
apply the eulogy to their order have abstained up to now from claiming the 
reproach.” (The Birth of the Christian Religion, p. 101). 
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before commissioning him to act as a pastor to the flock. (John 
21 15-17) The close parallel between this story and the one about 
the great catch of fish in Luke 5 1-11 suggests that in the latter 
case the original setting was lost or forgotten with the result that 
the event became ante-dated to a place in the earthly career of 
Jesus, a transformation facilitated by the meagerness of the 
account of the call of the fishermen in Mark 1 16-20 which it 
thus served to supplement and expand. Yet a trace of the 
earlier post-resurrection associations of the story still survives 
in Luke 5 s where the response of Simon, ‘‘Depart from me, for 
I am a sinful man, O Lord,” appears inexplicable except as a 
reference to his denial of Jesus. 

There was still another story which located the appearance of 
the risen Jesus not on the sea-shore but on a mountain and it too 
closed with a commission not to Peter alone but to the eleven 
disciples. (Matt 28168.) And again it is probable that one 
version of that story has been ante-dated in the well-known 
account of the experience of a trio of disciples including Peter 
and familiarly spoken of as the transfiguration, an example of 
what John Knox has so aptly termed ‘‘the invasion of memory 
by faith.’’** The close association in this vision of Jesus with 
Moses and Elijah, men of whom it was told that they had been 
taken bodily into heaven, presents a strong hint that this was 
originally a resurrection and ascension story. Moreover, in this 
very vision the Messiahship of Jesus is revealed to Peter and his 
companions by a heavenly voice, ‘“This is my beloved Son.” 
That is precisely what the logion in Matt 16 17 says; “Flesh and 
blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in 
heaven.”” It must not be forgotten that such stories provide 
Peter with an exact counterpart of the revelation claimed by 
Paul in Gal 1 11-16. 

However, as the Matthean interpolation into the story of 
Peter’s confession now stands it attempts to do more than this, 
and it is just that ‘‘more” which is its fatal flaw. In contradiction 
to another logion in Matt 1818 (cf. 28 168.), it attempts to 
restrict a commission said to have been given to all the twelve 


1% The Meaning of Christ, p. 72. 
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to Peter alone. While in this respect it appears to agree more 
nearly with John 21158. than with anything in the Synoptic 
tradition, it not only goes far beyond that appendix to the 
Fourth Gospel but also disagrees with the commission as given 
in John 20 221. In the face of so much contradictory evidence 
regarding such a commission, but particularly in view of the long 
persisting primitive tradition in which Christ himself is claimed 
as the church’s one foundation, the Matthean interpolation in 
its present form proves to be nothing more than an exceedingly 
insecure, late fabrication, to build upon which would be to build 
on sand. In contrast to this stands the unshakable consensus 
of testimony to the more ancient tradition concerning the rock 
on which the church and its faith was founded, and that rock 
was Christ.” 


Although no reference has been made in this paper to 1 Cor 10 4, which 
identifies Christ with the wérpa of Exod 176; Num 2078, since that rock 
does not serve as the foundation for a building, the passage is not entirely 
irrelevant. Cf. Justin, Dial. 131.6. 
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HE traditional method of describing Paul’s missionary 

travels is to use the terminology of three journeys with 
reference to the material in Acts (13-14; 15 36-18 22; and 18 23- 
21 16 respectively). Examples of this are observed in B. W. 
Robinson’s The Life of Paul (2nd ed., 1928) and Joseph Klaus- 
ner’s From Jesus to Paul (1943), selected from many possible 
examples. Variants of this method of description often fail to 
use the terminology but retain the essential distinctions which 
it embodies, as is the case, among others, in F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson’s The Life of Saint Paul (1926) and E. J. Goodspeed’s 
Paul (1947). A decided break with this whole conception is 
represented by J. Weiss’ use of “‘first” and ‘‘second”’ periods, as 
set forth in The History of Primitive Christianity (Eng. transla- 
tion, 1937). The first period corresponds with what others call 
the first journey, the second period, with both the second and 
third journeys and the ensuing events as well. 

Neither of these two general conceptions is entirely satis- 
factory, although the terminology of Weiss is to be preferred to 
that of the more traditional manner of speaking. To speak of 
Paul’s missionary work in Macedonia, Achaia, and Asia as being 
comprised of a ‘‘second” and a “‘third’’ journey is to do justice 
to the fact that Paul twice travelled from Syria through Asia 
Minor to the Aegean Sea, but it greatly distorts Paul’s per- 
spective at the time and implies that the ministry about the 
Aegean was not an essentially unified piece of work. Actually 
Paul’s return to Ephesus from Antioch in Syria (Acts 18 23; 
19 1), despite the great difference in time, was just as much a 
part of one total missionary endeavor as was his return through 
the southern Galatian cities on the first visit there, immediately 


after he had introduced the gospel to them (Acts 14 211.). This 
3u1 
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fact is taken into account when we break Paul’s activities at Acts 
15 36, treating the missionary work before that as a “‘first period”’ 
and everything after it as a ‘‘second period.’’ What this termi- 
nology does not do is to bring out emphatically enough the 
clear evidence of Romans that when Paul left the Aegean area 
for his last trip to Jerusalem, he brought the “second period”’ 
of labor to a close, and, so far as his intentions were concerned, 
entered upon a third period (cf. Rom 15 23 £.). 

In the light of all the available evidence it is preferable to 
speak of three periods of missionary activity, designating them 
as we wish, but taking care to preserve the realities of the case. 
A geographical terminology has its advantages, such as the 
following: (1) The Antiochian or Eastern Mediterranean Min- 
istry (Acts 13-14, and inclusive as well of all else that Paul did 
before 15 36); (2) The Aegean Ministry (Acts 15 3s—20 38); (3) The 
Roman Ministry (Acts 21-28). 

A consideration of some of the data relative to the point of 
view taken here should reveal its reasonableness. It is the trip 
to Jerusalem from Corinth at the end of Paul’s work in Macedonia 
and Achaia (Acts 18 18-23) which is responsible for the termi- 
nology of ‘“‘second” and “third’’ journeys, along with the assump- 
tion that his return to Syrian Antioch at that time was like that 
of his return at the end of the “first” journey (Acts 14 26). The 
facts, however, do not support the assumption. The trip to 
Syria was most likely made for strategic purposes, in general 
to work at the reconciliation of Gentile with Jewish Christians 
which was always on his mind even when he was concentrating 
upon some specific locality, and in particular, perhaps, to deal 
with the situation in both Antioch and Asia Minor which had 
caused him in Corinth(?) to write his letter to the ‘‘churches of 
Galatia.’’ Acts implies that it was a hurried visit, and that 
throughout the time his mind was set upon his return to Ephesus 
(Acts 18 20 f.). We cannot place too much reliance upon Luke’s 
almost incidental reference to the visit; he may have had his 
reasons for not emphasizing it. Yet, other considerations imply 
the validity of his perspective. When Paul left Antioch with 
Silas, to end up in Macedonia and Achaia, his horizon was 
already the city of Ephesus (cf. Acts 166). Frustrated in that 
first intention to invade Asia, after his preliminary visit on the 
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way to Syria, he was especially eager to return. Thus, whatever 
may have brought him east, it was the Aegean area which he 
had on his mind throughout the visit in the east. 

Furthermore, his visit to Syrian Antioch on this intermediate 
trip to Syria was not at all like that after the campaign in Asia 
Minor. After that first campaign he returned to report to those 
who had inspired the campaign as an extension of their influence. 
This time, however, he has behind him work in Macedonia and 
Achaia which he was led to undertake upon his own initiative, 
and which is not yet finished. Nor is he coming back to the 
home base; he is passing through on his way to complete what 
he had previously begun. Even if he did ‘“‘report’’ in the inter- 
ests of linking his older converts and colleagues with his newer 
ones, this is still the case. If his break with Barnabas at an 
earlier time (cf. Acts 15 36-40; Gal 2 13) also involved others in 
Antioch, it is not beyond reason to believe that Paul had at 
that time turned his back upon Antioch as unsuitable as a focal 
point for further operations, a conception which had been but 
confirmed by the new developments in ‘‘Europe’”’ and by the 
success of Judaizers both in Antioch and Asia Minor during his 
absence. ; 

One additional consideration tends to emphasize his break 
with Antioch at this time and the unity of his mission in the 
Aegean region. His entry into Macedonia was a distinct break 
with the climate of Antioch and the East, but it was not a 
break with his later ministry in Ephesus. The ancients may have 
considered ‘‘Europe’’ and ‘“‘Asia’”’ as distinct, but it is doubtful 
if the peoples across the Aegean Sea in Paul’s time were quite 
so self-conscious about the distinctions. Alexander’s efforts to 
Hellenize the world of his day must have been more successful 
along the western seaboard of Asia Minor than almost anywhere 
else, and in Paul’s time Roman political influence dominated 
Ephesus as well as Philippi and Corinth. Commercially, too, 
Corinth and Ephesus were closely linked. If one was perhaps 
more eastern or western than the other, this would have been 
overshadowed by the fact that each was in certain respects 
cosmopolitan, a meeting place of east and west. At least the 
cities in Macedonia and Achaia had more in common with 
Ephesus than did Ephesus with Syrian Antioch, and all of them 
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together along the Aegean Sea were differentiated from the more 
Latinized culture to the west. As this whole area was linked 
geographically, politically, and culturally, so Paul’s ministry 
among them was one ministry, an Aegean Ministry — and so, 
we may believe, he conceived of it. 

If this central period of Paul’s ministry thus must be differ- 
entiated sharply from that which preceded it, and be treated 
as a single campaign, so must its close be distinguished sharply 
from that which followed it. It is evident that when Paul wrote 
Romans, during the closing month of his Aegean Ministry, he 
considered his activity in that area as closed (Rom 15 23), and 
that he had the city of Rome and the western provinces in view 
as a new scene of labor (Rom 15 22-28). This plan had been 
taking shape in his mind earlier while he was at Ephesus (Acts 
19 21). So impelling was this outlook that he even considered 
the possibility of sending the committee with the collection to 
Jerusalem without him (I Cor 164, eb). At least he was not 
definitely decided about whether or not to go. The sum and 
substance of this evidence is that Paul. for all practical purposes, 
intended to go to Jerusalem en route to Rome. His plans mis- 
carried, but that does not change the fact that when he left 
the Aegean region and during all the time that he was im- 
prisoned in Jerusalem and Caesarea, his mind was on Rome and 
the west. 

It may be stretching the point to call this last period ‘‘The 
Roman Ministry,” in view of the space which Acts gives to 
the time he spent in the east as against the few verses devoted 
to the time in Rome, but, if we are interested in emphasizing 
that which was on Paul’s mind, it has its advantages. Then 
too, what Paul accomplished while at Rome, if we list no more 
than his martyrdom, preferring to think of the Imprisonment 
Letters as written elsewhere and the Pastorals as not from Paul’s 
hand, stands out above his accomplishments in Jerusalem. 

By whatever term we may choose to designate this last 
period, or any of the others, it is at least important to view 
them all in terms of Paul’s geographical orientation at each 
time. This leads us to describe his work along the lines suggested 
in the foregoing paragraphs, and thus the better to follow his 
thought and to appreciate his ministry. 
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F the early students of the New Testament text of Egypt 
Gloucester Ridley, C. G. Woide, J. J. Griesbach, and J. L. 
Hug were perhaps the most important. Ridley in 1754 reported 
to J. D. Michaelis his observation that the marginal readings of 
the Harclean Syriac in Acts agree wonderfully with Codex D.* 
About twenty years later Woide discovered certain agreements 
of the Sahidic version with D which seemed to indicate a special 
relationship between these two witnesses.? In 1771 Griesbach 
published a careful study of the quotations of Origen which 
indicated the affinity of that father to codices B, C, and L. And 
Hug, early in the nineteenth century, seems to have been 
the first one to allege a Western character for the quotations 
of Clement of Alexandria, pointing out their close agreement 
with D.‘ 

The papyrus discoveries of the 1890’s awakened new interest 
in the problem of the early Egyptian New Testament text. 
In 1899 P. M. Barnard published a study of the citations of 
Clement of Alexandria from which he concluded that Clement 
had used a definitely Western text.s In 1906 Codex W was 
purchased from an Egyptian dealer by C. L. Freer. This was 

t J. D. Michaelis, Curae in Versionem Actuum A postolicorum, (Goettingae: 
Bossiegel, 1775), p. xii. 

2 J.D. Michaelis, Introduction to N.T., trans. with notes by H. Marsh, 2nd 
ed., (London: Rivington, 1802), vol. II, pt. I, p. 81. 

3 J. J. Griesbach, Opuscula Academica, edidit J. P. Gabler, (Jenae: From- 
mann, 1824), vol. I, pp. 226-317. 

4J. L. Hug, Einleitung in die Schriften des N. T., 2. Aufl., (Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen: Cotta, 1821), vol. I, pp. 130-216. 

s “The Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria,” Texts and Studies, vol. 5. 
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edited by H. A. Sanders in 1912. According to Sanders, the 
basic text of W is Western, being related to the Latin, Syriac, 
and Coptic versions. In 1927 Sanders brought to public atten- 
tion a papyrus fragment of Acts which had been acquired by the 
University of Michigan and showed that it also was Western 
in its text.? 

These discoveries constituted a new proof of the presence of 
the Western text in early Egypt. However, they were somewhat 
offset by the investigations of J. H. Ropes and F. G. Kenyon. 
In his discussion of the Harclean version Ropes suggested that 
the Western readings found in the margin of Acts may not have 
come from the Alexandrian MS which the author of the version 
mentions in the subscription to Acts. On the contrary, these 
Western readings may have come from the Philoxenian version 
of which the Harclean seems to be a revision. Since the Philoxen- 
ian version was made at Maybog in Syria, the Western readings 
of the Harclean would be derived from this region and not from 
Egypt. And Kenyon likewise, in his studies in the Coptic 
versions, seems to have detracted somewhat from the proofs of 
the currency of the Western text in Egypt.? Using Horner’s 
edition of these versions,*? he compared both versions with 
Western and Alexandrian documents and came to the conclusion 
that the Sahidic is little more Western than the Bohairic and that 
both versions are ‘‘predominantly associated with the Alex- 
andrian type.” 

During the past twenty-five years several links between the 
early Egyptian text and the family of MSS comprized of 9, 
Fam 1, Fam 13, 28, 565, and 700 have been discovered. B. M. 
Metzger has published a very complete history of the studies 
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of this “‘Caesarean’’ family down to the year 1945." He seems 
almost to have exhausted the subject, yet perhaps a few details 
might still be added. For one thing, Metzger might possibly be 
criticized for not giving greater recognition to F. C. Burkitt’s 
influence upon the study of the Caesarean text. In 1899 Burkitt, 
in his introduction to Barnard’s study of Clement of Alexandria,” 
suggested that the Latin and Syriac versions had as their common 
ancestor a still more primitive text which might be recovered in 
places in which the two versions agreed. In 1904 he again gave 
expression to this opinion and added that, similarly, the agree- 
ment of the Old Syriac version with Fam 1 Fam 13 28 565 700 
would lead back to the primitive text of Antioch." 

Kirsopp Lake manifested keen interest in Burkitt’s suggestion 
that the agreement of the Latin and Syriac versions pointed to a 
still more primitive text. He mentioned this suggestion in 1900 
in the first edition of his Text of the New Testament, and in the 
same year he asked himself the question whether the Western 
readings which he had found in the fundamentally Alexandrian 
text of Codex VY in Mark could not be used as evidence for the 
presence of this primitive text in early Egypt.** He also was much 
interested in the group Fam 1 Fam 13 28 565 700, being ‘‘enam- 
oured’’** with Burkitt’s suggestion that these MSS represented 
the primitive text of Antioch. Streeter’s identification of the 
text of these MSS with the text which Origen had used at 
Caesarea gave Lake the opportunity to combine these two 
interests.'?7 Lake used Origen’s own statement concerning the 
localities in which he wrote his Commentary on John" to argue 
that Origen had not begun to use the Caesarean text imme- 


1 “The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,”” JBL, LXIV, 457-489. 

12 Op. cit., p. xviii. 

13 Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, (Cambridge University Press, 1904), vol. II, 
pp. 244-246. 
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diately upon his arrival at Caesarea but had used the Alexandrian 
text there for some time and then, for an unknown reason, had 
commenced to employ the Caesarean text. Lake suggested that 
the Caesarean text was actually an Egyptian text and the 
Alexandrian text a text which Origen found at Caesarea and used 
until the MS which he had left behind him in his hasty flight 
could be sent to him from Egypt. Moreover, in the first five 
books of Origen’s Commentary on John, books which Origen 
said that he had written in Alexandria, Lake believed that he 
had found some proof that there Origen had used the Caesarean 
text.*9 

When, therefore, in 1933, Kenyon announced that Pap. 45 
was of the Caesarean type in Mark, Lake, it seems, was confident 
that he was on the verge of the discovery of an old Egyptian 
text which was the ancestor of the Alexandrian, Western, and 
Old Syriac texts. ‘‘Now,” he wrote in 1936, “‘we have an ‘Egyp- 
tian text’ in Pap. 45, supplemented by W, and probably by Fam- 
ily 1, Family 13, and by the intrusive variants in CLA WV 33. To 
reconstruct this text will not be very hard — indeed a large part 
of the work is merely copying out variants. The really critical 
questions are (a) the relation of 8 B to this ‘Egyptian text’, 
(b) the relation to it of Dk, (c) the relation to it of the Old 
Syriac.’’?° 

Burkitt’s speculations concerning a primitive text underlying 
the Latin and Syriac versions seem to have made an abiding 
impression upon Kenyon aiso.#* Under their influence, it seems, 
he exerted himself to find a special connexion between Pap. 45 
and D.” And in one of his latest works he was led by the progress 
of his thought to revive the theory that Hug had propounded 
more than one hundred years before him, viz., that the existing 
texts are editorial revisions of a deteriorated Kown éxdoots 
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closely resembling the Western text. “At what time and by 
whom the revisions were undertaken to which the families of 
text now known to us are due, we do net know... All we can 
say is that by the fourth century certain main varieties of tradi- 
tion had developed, and we can judge of the character of the 
editor or editors to whom they were originally due from the 
results... To some the governing idea was to make the text 
plain and easy.” Such were the editors who produced the Byzan- 
tine text. ‘Another editor, of more independent frame of mind, 
might treat the text more freely.’ Such were those who pro- 
duced the Western text. ‘‘At the opposite extreme to him would 
be the trained scholar, whose guiding principle would be accu- 
racy, not edification, who would be thinking of the author rather 
than of the reader.’’ Such were those that framed Alexandrian 
text. “Of the other families, the Caesarean would appear to have 
been constructed on scholarly lines, though perhaps with less 
authority than the 8 (Alexandrian) text.’’3 

This theory of Kenyon has been given wide publicity in the 
Introduction to the Revised Standard Version by F. C. Grant who 
added to his resume of Kenyon’s position the conclusion that 
“no one type of text is infallible, or to be preferred by virtue of 
its generally superior authoritv.'’4 Back of this extreme state- 
ment seems to be the thought that the Caesarean text, in union 
with the primitive Western text, has utterly supplanted and over- 
thrown the text of Codex B, which Westcott and Hort thought 
infallible, or, at least, shown itself the equal of the text of B. 
But such an exaltation of the Caesarean text seems unjustifiable. 
There are in the MSS of the Caesarean Family, especially in the 
Gospel of Mark many assimilations of the Gospels to one another. 
Since these are almost wholly absent from B, they would seem 
to indicate that the text of B is more primitive, 7. e., nearer to 
the original text, than is the text of the Caesarean MSS.?s 
J. Rendel Harris mentioned these assimilations several times 


23 The Text of the Greek Bible, pp. 242-253. 

24 Pp. 39-41. 
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during the 1890’s in his studies of Fam 13,7 and Lake alluded 
to them in the first edition of his Text of the N. T.*7 in 1900. 
But after the beginning of the 20th century these assimilations 
were ignored, largely, it seems, because of Burkitt’s insistence 
that the Caesarean text is one of the most primitive of all texts.?8 

The methods also by which Lake and Kenyon compared the 
Caesarean text with other texts seem to be defective. Lake 
carried on such comparisons by counting the number of times 
that the variants of the Caesarean MSS from the TR agreed 
with these other texts. But this is to gather statistics without 
explaining very clearly what these statistics mean. What are the 
variants of a MS from the TR, and why can these variants be 
used to determine the amount of agreement of that MS with 
other witnesses? The answer is that the variants of a MS from 
the TR are representative samples with reference to their agree- 
ment with other witnesses. Samples are representative if the 
characteristic according to which they are selected is not causally 
connected with the characteristic in respect to which they are 
regarded as typical. Thus the variants of any MS from the TR 
are representative samples in respect to their agreement with 
other MSS at those points, for the person who produced the 
variants of any MS from the TR was not guided by a considera- 
tion of the agreements of the MS with other MSS at those 
points. Thus with reference to these agreements the variants 
are chosen at random and so are representative samples. Since, 
then, the variants of the Caesarean MSS from the TR are repre- 
sentative samples, the disagreements of these variants ought 
to be counted as well as the agreements whenever the Caesarean 
MSS are compared with other witnesses. Failure to observe 
this caution led Lake to suppose that Origen used the Caesarean 
text while he was living in Egypt, but when in the citation 
involved the disagreements of the variants as well as the agree- 
ments are counted, it becomes more likely that in Egypt Origen 


26 The Diatessaron of Tatian, (London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1890), pp. 45-50. 
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did not strangely use the Caesarean text but the Alexandrian 
text, as it has always been believed that he did.?9 

It is necessary also to find fault with Kenyon’s method of 
comparing Pap. 45 with D. Perhaps he was unduly anxious to 
establish a connexion between the two MSS. He compared them 
with one another at selected points. He purposely, however, 
passed by all points at which D had readings peculiar to itself 
or to itself and the African Latin.3° But here he was working 
with unrepresentative samples. For the characteristic according 
to which he chose his samples from D was their lack of distinctive- 
ness. And the characteristic in regard to which he generalized 
was their lack of distinctiveness (which made them agree with 
the papyrus and with everything else). Thus the two character- 
istics were causally connected, indeed, identical, and Kenyon’s 
generalization that the papyrus is partly Western cannot be 
accepted without further examination. 

There is need, therefore, of further study in the New Testament 
text of early Egypt, and the following paragraphs present the 
results of a mutual comparison of some of the principal MSS 
involved in such a study. This comparison is based on the 
notion just expressed that the variants of any MS from the TR 
occur at random as far as their agreement with other MSS is 
concerned and that therefore, in respect to this agreement, they 
are representative samples, provided that they are sufficiently 
numerous. Thus the variants from the TR are representative 
samples in early or unusual MSS because they occur in sufficient 
numbers. In MSS of the common (Byzantine) type, however, 
the close agreement with the TR makes the variants very scarce 
and therefore unrepresentative. Some other way of chosing 
samples at random must be devised in the case of these latter 
MSS. But, in spite of this one disadvantage, the variants from 
the TR are more useful as representative samples than any others 
that could be chosen, for the almost complete agreement of the 
TR with the Byzantine text insures that almost none of the 
variants from the TR are Byzantine readings. Thus, when we 
use these variants as representative samples in comparing MSS 
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with one another, the possibility that the MSS involved have 
been infiltrated with Byzantine readings need not concern us, 
for these readings will have been eliminated from the samples 
and so will not affect our generalizations." 

In the comparisons which follow, therefore, the following 
method has been adopted. The MSS have been compared in 
Mark two at a time, and those points in the text have been 
singled out at which both MSS differ from the TR. Then out 
of these instances are counted the number of those in which the 
two MSS agree. The ratio of the instances in which the two 
MSS agree to the whole number of instances indicates the amount 
of agreement existing between the texts of the two MSS before 
any possible infiltration of Byzantine readings had taken place. 

The first MSS to be compared with one another are those 
commonly conceded to contain the Alexandrian text, viz., 
8 BCLA ¥ 33. The agreement of their variants from the TR 
is as follows: 


B-¥ 393/441 .891 
B-L 767 /864 .888 
L-V 352/401 .878 
C-L 464/537 . 864 
N-B 755/877 .861 
B-C 485/575 843 
N-L 671/802 .837 
&-C 477/573 832 
Cc-¥ 237/287 .826 
A-¥ 300/365 .822 
B-A 610/743 821 


336/411 .818 
_ 433/530 .817 

571/708 806 

334/425 . 786 

317/406 

340/437 

558/727 

104/136 

197/264 

268/365 
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According to this table, B agrees with Y and L more than it 
agrees with &. This would seem to indicate that it is not correct 
to divide the Alexandrian Family as it has often been divided 
in the past, putting 8 B on one side and C LA W 33 on the other. 
On the contrary, the Alexandrian Family seems to be an indi- 
visible unit, and the high percentage of agreement indicates that, 
with the possible exception of 33, it is a very compact unit. In 
this respect it stands in contrast with the Caesarean Family 


3 E. F. Hills, ‘‘The Inter-relationship of the Caesarean MSS,” JBL LXVIII, 
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which has been found to range in percentage of agreement from 
.798 to .561.3? 

If we add up the percentages of agreement of each MS and 
divide by six, we get the average amount of agreement of each 
MS with all the other MSS. These totals will enable us to ascer- 
tain which MS stands in the center of the Alexandrian Family. 
The averages are as follows: 


-842 
841 
.833 
.828 
-816 
792 
-765 


It is somewhat surprising that L and not B stands at the head 
of this column of averages. This may indicate that B is not the 
best representative of the ancestral text from which the Alexan- 
drian Family is derived, and so, even if we agree that the Alex- 
andrian text is the best text, we cannot always assume that B 
is the best representative of that text. 


We may now pass to a comparison of these Alexandrian MSS 
with D. This will help to determine the extent to which the West- 
ern text prevailed in early Egypt. The percentages of agreement 
are as follows: 


D-¥ 192/340 565 
D-B 401/728 551 
D-L 342/654 .523 
D-33 192/367 .523 
D-C 246/473 .520 
D-& 367/728 .504 
D-A 300/620 484 


These low percentages indicate that none of the Alexandrian 
group experienced to any appreciable extent an infiltration of 
Western readings. Such infiltration as did take place seems to 
have affected only V and B. Noteworthy is the fact that B shows 
considerably more agreement with D than does &. This is so 
contrary to the teaching of Hort that it is well to check this 
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result by comparing B and D and 8 and D, using the data fur- 
nished by Tischendorf and counting the number of differences. 
When this is done, it is found that in Matthew 8 and B differ 
from D 330 and 240 times respectively, in Mark 222 and 196 
times respectively, and in John 399 and 338 times respectively. 
An examination of Luke and Acts would not doubt tell the same 
story. Thus we are not compelled to follow Westcott and Hort’s 
iron rule that whenever B and D agree on a reading it must be 
accepted as the original, and we may keep Jesus’ dying prayer 
“Father, forgive them’’ which Westcott and Hort were forced to 
reject. For conformation to the Western text seems more likely 
in the case of B than in that of any other Alexandrian MSS, with 
the possible exception of V. 

The next comparison which ought to be made is that of the 
Caesarean MSS, viz., W @ Fam 1 Fam 13 28 565 700, with D. 
The percentages of agreement are as follows: 

D-565 522/852 613 
D-700 332/557 . 596 
D-9 474/808 .587 
D-W 284/554 .513 
D-Fam 13 277/551 . 503 
D-Fam 1 260/525 .495 
D-28 295/596 .495 
Average . 543 

These percentages are remarkably low and throw doubt upon 
the hypothesis of Lake and Kenyon that the Caesarean text was 
derived from a primitive Western text current in Egypt. The 
MSS thought to be most closely connected with Egypt, v7z., 
W Fam 1 Fam 13 28, agree with D considerably less than does 
B, whose percentage of agreement is .551. And even in the case 
of © 565 700 the somewhat greater agreement with D is still not 
close enough to indicate any special relationship between these 
MSS and D. 

The above tables seem to show that there is no special con- 
nexion between D and the Caesarean MSS or D and CLA ¥ 33. 
And this is one more indication that the ties that bind the 
Western text to Egypt are not as strong as they were once 
thought to be. We have mentioned above that Kenyon denies 
that the Sahidic version is Western in character and that Ropes 
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suggests that the Western variants in the margin of the Harclean 
version were derived not from Egypt but from Maybog in Syria. 
Other links which connect the Western text with Egypt are W, 
the Michigan papyrus fragment of Acts, and the biblical citations 
of Clement of Alexandria. But these latter witnesses do not prove 
that the Western text was the primitive text of Egypt. They 
may merely indicate that the Western text was sometimes carried 
into Egypt trom the outside. As for Clement, Streeter suggests 
the possibility that he wrote his works after he left Alexandria 
or that while in Alexandria he quoted from MSS which he had 
brought with him from South Italy. In either case he would be 
of no value as a witness to the Western character of the early 
Egyptian New Testament text.33 

Our final comparison is that of the Caesarean MSS with the 
Alexandrian MSS. The percentages of agreement are as follows: 


c-8 298/458 ; L-28 261/455 574 
C-Fami 206/318 } L-w 209/367 .569 
33-Fam1 170/265 ; B-700 224/395 .567 
n-9 423/660 v-9 165/291 .567 
B-0 414/651 W-Fam 13 122/216 
33-Fam 13 174/274 N-Fam 13 258/458 
364/578 j A-W 215/382 
264/425 B-565 326/582 
251/409 L-565 311/558 
216/353 ; 33-700 134/241 
170/278 8-565 340/613 
261 /428 w-w 152/274 
239/396 A-Fam 13 236/427 
L-700 203 /369 
164/277 8-700 224/409 
130/221 ; C-700 155/284 
249/426 ; W-28 107/198 
291 /499 F W-700 105/195 
193/331 33-W 91/170 
235/405 C-565 214/403 
329/570 33-0 215/409 
258/448 ) W-565 151/290 
282/490 A-28 276/540 
193/335 A-700 193/380 
242/421 ; A-565 256/520 





33 The Four Gospels, p. 57. 
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The most striking feature of this table of agreements is its 
irregularity. This irregularity is best shown by drawing a black 
line separating the percentages above .600 from the percentages 
below .600. We see that B and C appear frequently above the 
black line. YW, on the other hand, which has a very high rate of 
agreement with B (.891), never appears above the black line. 
33, again, although it has a low agreement with B and C (.786 
and .746 respectively), appears above the black line most fre- 
quently of all. Such irregularity would seem to indicate that, if 
there is any special connection between the Alexandrian and 
Caesarean MSS, it is not that of the descent of the Caesarean 
MSS from the Alexandrian or that caused by mixture from the 
Alexandrian MSS into the Caesarean MSS. For the Alexandrian 
MSS are a rather closely knit group, as has been shown above, 
ranging from .891 to .734 in their percentages of agreement with 
one another, and so, if the connecting links were taken from the 
Alexandrian MSS by the Caesarean MSS, the Alexandrian MSS 
would show a more uniform pattern of agreement. It must have 
been the other way round. Caesarean readings must have been 
borrowed by the scribes that wrote the Alexandrian MSS. 
And the fact that the Caesarean MSS are a much less closely 
knit group, ranging from .798 to .561, would account for the 
irregular agreement of these MSS with the Alexandrian MSS, 
especially the agreement of W Fam 13 28. 

If there was such an incorporation of Caesarean readings into 
the Alexandrian MSS, where did it take place? Our first thought, 
of course, would be Egypt. The Caesarean text is found in 
Pap. 45 and W, and both these MSS were discovered in Egypt. 
But the Caesarean text is not found, it seems, in the whole of 
these MSS but only in Mark or portions of Mark. Thus the 
presence of the Caesarean text in these MSS is small proof that 
this text is Egyptian in origin. It might have been imported 
from Syria, used by the Scribes of these MSS for a while because 
of its novelty, and then discarded. ‘‘Syrians, indeed, frequently 
travelled hither at this period, to acquire knowledge and science: 
yet they always lived insulated among themselves, and all that 
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they did on papyrus was collected here, and continued fixed to 
this country, which possessed the monopoly of it.” 

The hypothesis that the Caesarean text is a Syrian text was 
maintained by Burkitt all his life and, during his later years, 
warmly defended by him against the attempts of Streeter and 
Lake to make a distinction between the Caesarean text and that 
of the Sinaitic Syriac.35 More recently also C. S. C. Williams has 
found syriasms in W (which is commonly considered to be one 
of the most Egyptian of the Caesarean MSS) and concludes that 
there is ‘‘a strong streak of Syriac in the Caesarean texts and they 
and Sy’ are more closely affiliated than even the diagram in 
Harvard Theological Review 1928, 324 f. would suggest.’’ 

Moreover, the Caesarean MSS seem to be connected in some 
way with the Diatessaron of Tatian. It was to Tatian that 
J. Rendel Harris ascribed the assimilations of one Gospel to 
another which he observed in Fam 13. Writing in 1888, he said, 
“These instances will suffice to shew that the conjunctions of 
passages in the Tatian Harmony are sufficient cause of many 
assimilations in the Ferrar text.’’37 In his latest study of Fam 13 
Harris came to the conclusion that the Tatianisms came into the 
text quite late, perhaps in the 12th century, from ‘‘the Graeco- 
Arabic surroundings in Sicily.’’3* But these assimilations are 
found not only in Fam 13 but also in the other members of the 
Caesarean Family, including Pap. 45 and Origen,39 and thus must 
be much more primitive than Harris supposed. And, if they be 
Tatianisms, they tend to bind the Caesarean text to Syria rather 
than to Egypt. 

Furthermore, traces of the Diatessaron have been found in 
the Armenian version by F. C. Conybeare, P. Essabalian, 


34 J. L. Hug, Einleitung, p. 149. 

3s JTS, XXVI, (1924-5), 284-286, 380; XXX (1928-29), 347-358; XXXIV 
(1933), 367. See Metzger, op. cit., 485. 

36 “Syriasms in the Washington Text of Mark,” JTS, XLII (1941), 177 f. 
See also Metzger, op. cit., 485. : 

37 The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. 50. 

38 Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar Group, p. 73 ff. 

39 E. F. Hills, JBL, LXVI, 138-142. 
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and S. Lyonnet. Metzger describes their investigations as 
follows.‘° 


F. C. Conybeare was the first to observe that quotations by ecclesi- 
astical writers seem to indicate the existence of an Armenian version whose 
text differed from that of extant Armenian manuscripts and editions. 
In the last article he wrote before his death, he advanced tentatively the 
suggestion that this early Armenian version of the Gospels was in the 
form of a diatessaron. This hypothesis has recently been investigated 
with greater thoroughness by Paul Essabalian. Essabalian and Stanislas 
Lyonnet conclude that there really was an Armenian diatessaron such as 
Conybeare suggested, based on a Syriac model either identical with or 
analogous to Tatian’s Diatessaron. According to Lyonnet, when it was 
found to be advisable to have separate Gospels, the primitive Armenian 
version was worked over by several revisers who used Greek texts of a 
decidedly Caesarean character and thus introduced into all extant 
manuscripts of the Armenian version this Caesarean strain. 


Also, resemblances to the Diatessaron were found in the 
Georgian version by Anton Baumstark. Indeed, Baumstark 
makes such resemblances the leading characteristic of that ver- 
sion. ‘‘Anton Baumstark, however, will not admit that the 
Georgian version is Caesarean at all. He characterizes it as 
harmonistic, and traces it back through the Armenian (which, 
in his opinion, is no more Caesarean than its daughter version, 
the Georgian) to a Syriac model, the Diatessaron.’ 

These signs of Tatianic influence upon the development of the 
Caesarean text seem to indicate that an extensive investigation 
of the harmonizations present in that text would be very profit- 
able. This investigation should be carried on in all four Gospels 
not only in the Greek representatives of the Caesarean text 
but also in the Palestinian Syriac, the Armenian, and the 
Georgian. And, if G. Zuntz is right in his suggestion that the 
Philoxenian is Caesarean too, this version, as far as it has been 
recovered, ought also to be included.**? By such a procedure it 
might be found that a common inheritance from the Diatessaron 
is the link which binds the far-flung Caesarean family together. 


4° Op. cit., 465 foot-note. 

« Metzger, op. cit., 469. 

#G. Zuntz, The Ancestry of the Harclean N.T., British Academy Supple- 
mental Papers No. VII, (London: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 113-121. 
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Another link which connects the Caesarean text to Syria is 
Origen’s use of it at Caesarea. This caused Lake to divide the 
Caesarean family into the true Caesarean and the pre-Caesarean. 
The true Caesarean included 9, 565, 700, and the Georgian ver- 
sion. The pre-Caesarean included Pap. 45, W, Fam 1, Fam 13, 
and 28. Lake considered the pre-Caesarean to be the Egyptian 
ancestor of the true Caesarean. For this reason the recent study 
of K. W. Kim on “The Matthean Text of Origen in his Com- 
mentary on Matthew’’* is of great interest. Here Kim finds that 
1 and 1582 agree with Origen more than do any other MSS. 
This would seem to indicate that in Matthew Fam 1 shifts from 
the pre-Caesarean group to the true Caesarean. And this, in 
turn, may indicate that none of the Caesarean MSS are actually 
pre-Caesarean, 7. e., Egyptian, but all are true Caesarean, 7. ¢., 
Syrian. 

Kim, to be sure, does not draw this conclusion from his study. 
He believes that Origen used one text-type when quoting from 
Matthew and another when quoting from Mark. ‘‘The Matthean 
text of Origen is neither ‘Caesarean’ nor ‘Neutral’; it is a distinct 
text-type which is represented by Codex 1 and 1582.’ But, as 
Lake remarked in connection with Pap. 45, “it is prima facie 
much more likely that 9, etc. change their type” than that 
Origen has done so.‘S Kenyon also“ and Streeter‘? tell us that in 
all the Gospels except Mark © and 565 have been largely con- 
formed to the Byzantine text. No doubt this is the reason why 
1 and 1582 agree more with Origen in Matthew than does 9 and 
565. These latter two MSS have undergone so much mixture 
with the Byzantine text that their Caesarean characteristics have 
been largely eliminated, and 1 and 1582 have won their position 
by this default of their rivals and not by any original, numerical 
superiority in Origenian readings. 

Thus it does not seem that Kim is justified in supposing that 

and 1582 form a new division within the Caesarean group. 


4 JBL LXVIII, 125-139. 

“4 Ibid. p. 139. 

48 Religion in Life, vol. 5, p. 91. 

4 The Text of the Greek Bible, p. 102. 
41 The Four Gospels, p. 574. 
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And it seems that the method of comparing MSS which Kim 
followed has this tendency toward creating divisions among MSS 
which have been affected by Byzantine admixture rather than 
bringing out the underlying unity existing between such MSS. 
He follows the ‘‘Multiple Method.” This method uses as samples 
all points of ‘“‘multiple variation,” 7. e., points at which the varia- 
tion is threefold or more. There is nothing to guard against the 
possibility that at these points the MSS concerned have been 
assimilated to the Byzantine text. Thus the generalization based 
upon such samples will portray the disunity produced by these 
Byzantine assimilations rather than the underlying unity of the 
non-Byzantine element. The best way to classify New Testa- 
ment witnesses, it seems, is to use their variants from the TR 
as representative samples. This involves counting the variants 
from the TR and thus making the fundamental classification of 
witnesses into the Byzantine and non-Byzantine groups. And 
in regard to the non-Byzantine MSS, this method enables us to 
reach behind any Byzantine infiltration that may have taken 
place and deal only with the non-Byzantine element. 

But whatever one may think of the method which Kim em- 
ployed in comparing MSS with the Matthean citations of Origen, 
at least the agreement of 1 and 1582 with these citations tends 
to bind the Caesarean text more closely to Caesarea. And the 
incorporation of Caesarean readings into the Alexandrian MSS 
could have taken place at Caesarea, since there are indications 
that Alexandrian MSS were present there in early times. In the 
first place, there are the subscriptions to Ezra and Esther which 
Tischendorf discovered in 8. These state that the MS has been 
collated with a very early copy, which itself had been corrected 
by the hand of the holy martyr Pamphilus. This would link & 
with the famous library at Caesarea, since Pamphilus was the 
founder of this library. 

There are also the links between 8 and B and Caesarea which 
were mentioned by J. Rendel Harris in 1893.48 Harris pointed 
out that in Matt 1354 8 has ’Avtirarpida for rarpida and re- 
ferred this error to ‘‘the aberration of a scribe’s brain, as he sat 


48 Stichometry, (London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1893), pp. 72-89. 
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writing in the neighbouring city of Caesarea.” Harris also 
pointed out a connection between B and a group of MSS first 
described by Zacagni in 1698.49 These MSS are equipped with 
an apparatus which is ascribed to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, 
and which connects the MSS with Caesarea through notices 
that they were collated with a MS of Pamphilus. In Acts, in 
addition to the ordinary chapter division of Euthalius, there is 
found in one of these MSS a division into 36 chapters. Harris 
pointed out that this is identical with the original chapter divi- 
sion of Acts in B. 

In 1895, also, J. A. Robinson advanced the hypothesis that the 
later chapter division of Acts, which is written into B by a second 
hand, which appears in the margin of &, and which is also found 
in A and F of the Latin Vulgate, was the ordinary Euthalian 
chapter division, which was written into B and ®& and trans- 
mitted into the Latin Vulgate by Jerome.s* And finally, as has 
been stated above, in 1928 Lake found evidence that Origen 
had used the Alexandrian text in Caesarea. 

Do these connections of the Alexandrian text with Caesarea 
mean that, like the Western text and the Caesarean text, it may 
not be an Egyptian text at all? This would leave the Old 
Egyptian text as great a mystery as the source of the Nile once 
was. At any rate, the Alexandrian text seems to be more firmly 
tied to Egypt than either the Western or the Caesarean text. 
It is said to agree with the biblical quotations of Athanasius 
and Cyril of Alexandria as well as with those of Origen. It 
agrees with the Bohairic and probably with the Sahidic also. 
And, whatever the locality of the Alexandrian text, at least the 
close agreement of the Alexandrian MSS with each other may be 
demonstrated if one compares them with one another, using their 
variants from the TR as representative samples. And the close- 
ness of this agreement is an additional argument for the purity 
of the Alexandrian text. Certainly no greater deterioration of 
the early New Testament text need be assumed than that which 
the extant documents demand. We know from Clement, Ignatius, 


49L. A. Zacagni, Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum Ecclesiae Graecae, 
(Romae: 1698). é 
8° Euthaliana, Texts and Studies, vol. 3, pp. 36-43. 
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and Barnabas that the reverence of the early Church for the 
apostles and their doctrine was very great. If the New Testa- 
ment writings were regarded as apostolic and not as anonymous 
productions, no changes would be introduced which were known 
to be contrary to apostolic doctrine. And the essential agreement 
of the New Testament witnesses, in spite of their differences, 
may be taken as an indication that such a restraining influence 
was operative in the early Church. Thus it is not impossible that 
the Alexandrian family of New Testament MSS has retained the 
New Testament text in almost its original purity. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the following sources of 
information have been utilized: 


G. Beermann und C. R. Gregory, Die Koridethi Evangelien, 
Leipzig: Hinrichs’, 1913. 


J. Belsheim, Das Evangelium des Marcus nach den griechischen 
Codex Theodorae Imperatricis purp. Petropolitanus, Chris- 
tiania, 1885. 


H. S. Cronin, Collation of the Gospel According to St. Mark in 


the Codex Theodorae Imperatricis, Texts and Studies, vol. 5, 
1899. 


H. C. Hoskier, A full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium 604 (700), London: David Nutt, 1890. 


K. Lake, ‘‘Codex 1 of the Gospels and its Allies,’’ Texts and 
Studies, vol. 7, 1902. 


, “Texts from Mount Athos,”’ Studia Biblica et Ecclesias- 
tica, vol. 5, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902. 


K. & S. Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group), Studies and Docu- 
ments, vol. 11, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941. 

S. Legg, N. T. Graece Secundum Marcum, Oxonii, 1935. 

F. H. A. Scrivener, N. T. Graece, Editio Octava Maior, Lipsiae, 
1869. 


S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New Testament, London: Bagster & 
Sons, 1857-1879. 





A TEXTUAL-EXEGETICAL NOTE ON 
PHILO’S BIBLE 


RALPH MARCUS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HAT the textual critic should take into account all the 

implications, linguistic, historical, literary etc., of the par- 
ticular reading he prefers to variants in the manuscripts and 
editions is now a commonplace of philological method." 

Occasionally, however, textual criticism and exegesis seem to 
work at cross-purposes. Or perhaps one should say that exegesis 
sometitnes balks at supporting textual criticism in the style to 
which it has recently become accustomed. 

An interesting example of the complications which may result 
from the combination of “lower” and “higher’’ criticism (inci- 
dentally, the “lower” critic often has higher intelligence and 
greater knowledge than the “higher” critic but usually gets a 
lower salary) is furnished by Philo’s citation of, and commentary 
on, Gen 27 41. In this verse Esau resolves that he will kill Jacob 
when the days of mourning for Isaac have passed. 

The Hebrew wording of the phrase which mentions the days 
of mourning for Isaac is *28 bax *m. When we turn to the Greek 
version (here called LXX for convenience), we find that Codex 
Alexandrinus and several uncial manuscripts, supported by some 
ancient versions of the Greek Bible, read ai tuépat tov révOous 
Tov watpos pov, while other manuscripts have ma@ovs for 
mévOous. That mévfovs was the original reading is indicated 
by the context as well as the authority of the MSS and the fact 
that it closely renders the Hebrew word bax. Moreover, there 
is no reason to suspect a tendentious substitution of mévOous 


t See the quotations from A. E. Houseman and the remarks in support 
thereof by E. C. Colwell in his article, ‘‘Biblical Criticism: Lower and Higher’, 
JBL LXVII (1948), 1-12. 
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for 7a8ovs by the Alexandrian Jewish translators or an accomo- 
dation of the Greek text to the Hebrew Vorlage, since the 
change of wévOovs to mé@ous can readily be explained on purely 
palaeographic grounds. We may, therefore, confidently assume 
that mévOovs was the original reading of the LXX and that 
Esau was speaking of the days of mourning, not the days of 
passion or suffering, according to the Greek Bible. 

But before we make a final decision about the LXX reading, 
let us consider the evidence of Philo, our earliest witness for much 
of the Greek text of Genesis and Exodus. We should not be 
satisfied with the brief notation in the critical apparatus of the 
larger Cambridge Septuagint? to the effect that some MSS of 
Philo have wd@ovus instead of évOous. 

Philo has cited and commented on Gen 27 41 in two passages. 
In both of them, by the way, he takes the words “‘of my father” 
to be what we should call a ‘subjective genitive’; that is, he 
supposes Isaac to be the one who mourns or suffers, not the one 
who is mourned or suffered for by others. 

In one passage, Quod Deterius 46, Philo’s quotation of the 
phrase, as given in the Cohn-Wendland edition, reads, at juépat 
Tov mévOouvs Tov matpds pov. The editors note that two MSS 
of Philo have wé&@ous instead of wévOovs. Against this critical 
choice one might argue that md@ovus deserves preference as the 
lectio difficilior or that wév@ovs has been substituted for r&Oous 
in the MSS followed by Cohn by a Christian scribe who wished 
to accomodate Philo’s text to that of the Greek Bible used by 
the scribe. 

The textual critic who argues along these lines might naturally 
go on to justify his choice of m&Oovs over zévOous in Philo’s 
text by pointing out that in his commentary on this verse Philo 
represents Esau as praying that Isaac may give way to irrational 
passion (4\6yq@ 74Ger) in spite of being a symbol of the draleés 
eldos. But such an argument would be inconclusive since Philo 
in the same sentence speaks of various forms of passion such as 
60vn and dvrn, and the latter might well reflect wévOos. Thus 


2 Alan E. Brooke and Norman McLean, The Old Testament in Greek, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1 (Cambridge, London, Glasgow, 1906). 
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we see that exegetical considerations do not determine whether 
in quoting the verse in this treatise Philo read 7&@ous or révOous 
in his Greek Bible. 

However, Philo cites the verse in another work, the Quaes- 
tiones in Genesin, IV, 238. This passage is preserved in the 
so-called Old Latin version and in the Armenian version. Though 
the former is usually paraphrastic and often corrupt in rendering 
Philo’s commentary, it is usually literal in rendering the biblical 
citations that introduce each section of the commentary. This 
is clear from a comparison of the Old Latin biblical quotations 
with those in the very faithful Armenian version and in the Greek 
fragments of this portion of the Quaestiones. The Old Latin here 
reads luctus, which supports the reading wév@ous. 

The Armenian version of this section has sgoy, which also 
renders wévOous, not mafouvs. We may be fairly certain that 
the Armenian translator of Philo had wévOovs in his Greek 
text and did not accomodate a variant to the reading of the 
Armenian Old Testament, since the latter renders wévOovs by 
a different word, kareag. 

But here again exegesis does not willingly go along with textual 
criticism, for in his commentary in the Quaestiones passage 
Philo makes no reference to mourning but only to passion 
(Armenian axt = 7460s). 

In both passages, then, we find the textual evidence indicating 
that Philo read zév@ovs in his copy of the Greek Bible, while 
“higher” or literary criticism favors the reading md@ovs. Of 
course, the simplest and most sensible solution of the problem, 
especially in the light of our knowledge of Philo’s methods of 
interpretation, is to suppose that Philo read mév@ovs in his 
copy of the Greek Bible but treated it as a specific form of 1aos. 

The moral of this brief inquiry, which is meant to illustrate 
a general principle rather than to establish a reading in Philo, 
is that while higher criticism is usually an indispensable aid to 
textual criticism, one must be prepared to find occasional diver- 
gence between the results of exegesis and the evidence of the 
manuscripts, particularly when one is dealing with a subtle and 
ingenious writer like Philo. 








EXORCISING THE SOULS FROM 
EZEKIEL 13 17-23 


WILLIAM H. BROWNLEE 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


ANY have been the critical theories in modern times con- 
cerning the Book of Ezekiel. Was the prophet Ezekiel 
a historical personage or the fictitious character of a late pseud- 
epigraph? Granting his historicity, when and where did he 
prophesy? What of his personality? Was he a schizophrenic 
neurotic, or was he a normal person with a supranormal spiritual 
insight? How much of the Book of Ezekiel did he compose? 
Did he write prose or poetry? These and other questions have 
challenged the scholarly world in our day. No general agreement 
has yet been reached with regard to these fundamental questions. 
Their answer is to be found in the reconstruction of the original 
text. The extant text is admittedly corrupt; but scholars have 
been at a loss as how to proceed in restoring the original. William 
A. Irwin’s elaborate attempt has not been convincing to many; 
yet many true insights have led him to his fundamental convic- 
tion that Ezekiel was a poet." 

The contributor of this article has devoted three years of 
intense study to the problems concerning Ezekiel. His research 
brought him to the conviction that the prophet Ezekiel was a 
concretely real personage who preached in the flesh at Jerusalem 
both before and after the destruction of the city by the Chal- 
daeans in 586 B. C. The prophet had a normal personality. His 
messages were primarily ethical, though there is an undeniably 
sacerdotal element in his preaching. His sermons were indited 
in masterful poetry. Poems by later authors were appended to 
the original book. Finally the book underwent a “‘prosefying”’ 
redaction (probably about the middle of the third century B. C.). 


t The Problem of Ezekiel, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
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The prose redactor left cryptic clues behind as guides for the 
restoration of the original text. His reverence for the poetic 
text prevented his wholly obscuring it. His love of riddles 
explains the seeming chaos of much of the extant text. The 
overall purpose of the redaction was to make the prophecy of 
Ezekiel serve the purpose of an apologetic on behalf of the Jewish 
temple and priesthood as opposed to the Samaritan temple and 
priesthood.? 

The restoration of the original text involves the cautious use of 
the criteria of Hebrew poetry, critical discernment, and an 
imagination alert to cryptic clues. In this article the writer 
treats one of the briefer passages (13 17-23) as a sample of the 
procedure required for the reconstruction of the poetic original. 

This treatment will be facilitated by a graphic presentation of 
the writer’s translation of the extant text. Words of the original 
text are printed in upper case characters. As far as possible 
(without rearranging the text), the original is portrayed in poetic 
form. Two-beat stichoi are distinguished from three-beat stichoi 


by indentation to the right. Cryptic interpolations are under- 
lined. 


17 NOW THOU, O SON OF MAN — 


GLARE AT THE DAUGHTERS OF THY PEOPLE 
THAT PROPHESY FROM THEIR OWN HEART, 

AND PROPHESY AGAINST THEM AND SAY, 
THUS SAITH THE LORD: 


WOE TO THOSE THAT SEW BANDS 
UPON all THE WRISTS OF THE HANDS! 
THAT MAKE VEILS FOR THE COVERING OF THE HEAD 
of every stature, 
TO MAKE PREY OF souls! 


The ‘‘souls” ye ‘‘make prey of” are for MY PEOPLE; and souls for your- 
selves ye save alive. 


2 The Book of Ezekiel — The Original Prophet and the Editors, unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation at Duke University, 1947. 

3 This phrase is probably to be construed as a two-beat anacrusis, though 
there are times when it may be construed as a stichos in its own right. 

4 Reading o'7" with the Syriac. 
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WHILE ME THEY PROFANE TO MY PEOPLE 
WITH HANDFULS OF BARLEY and bits of bread, 
to cause souls to die which should not die, and to cause souls to live which 
should not live, by your lying to my people who listen to lies. 


20a THEREFORE, THUS SAITH THE LORD: 
YOUR BANDS: I OPPOSE; 
where ye make prey, even there: the souls to fly away! 
20b AND THEM I WILL SNATCH FROM YOUR FOREARMS; 


and I will dismiss the ‘‘souls” of which ye ‘make prey”, even, the “‘souls” 
to fly away. 


21 AND YOUR VEILS I'LL TEAR OFF. 


FROM YOUR HANDS I’LL RESCUE MY PEOPLE 
THAT IN YOUR HANDS THEY MAY BE NO MORE 
for your preying. 
AND YE SHALL KNOW THAT I AM THE LORD! 
22 ~— Because ye saddened the heart of the righteous whom I had not pained 
(a lie!), and for strengthening the hands of the wicked lest he turn from 
his wicked way in order to live — 


THEREFORE, SHALL YE SEE NO ILLUSIONS, 
AND ENGAGE IN DIVINATION NO MORE. 
“From your hands I'll rescue my people”’ 
“And ye shall know that I am the Lord.” 


The passage begins poetically and proceeds according to 3:2 
meter until the middle of the eighteenth verse. At that point 
we encounter ambiguous statements with reference to mw5} 
(souls) and a departure from 3:2 meter. At the beginning of 
verse 19 we discern an intelligible 3:2 line; then once more we 
lose the thread of the poem amid a discussion of souls. 20a yields 
a 3:2 line. Then we are puzzled by an enigmatic statement 
concerning souls “‘flying away”. At the beginning of 20» we 
greet an intelligible three-beat stichos; but we discover no 
appropriate two-beat stichos for the completion of the line until 
we reach 21a. Between these genuine stichoi are mysterious 
references to souls. Souls, souls, and more souls! All critics of 
the passage have been aware of an excess number of souls in the 
passage. It is usual to delete several. What are we to make 


s Here we emend the gender of the pronominal suffix from masculine to 
feminine. 
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of them? In 20. we discover an emphatic ow (There!) followed by 
the phrase mmnp> mw»>inx (the souls to fly away!). Our atten- 
tion is further focused upon this phrase by its repetition at the 
end of 20b, and this time the plural of wD) takes the masculine 
form ow5}! The expression “the souls to fly away”’ is in itself 
very unusual; and the peculiar manner in which it is introduced 
into the text in both 20a and 20 convinces us that it has a cryptic 
meaning. Applied textually, it means just exactly what it says: 
references to souls must be made to fly away if we are to obtain 
the genuine text. In exorcising this spurious element we encounter 
no difficulty except in one stichos of verse 18 where the word 
souls appears necessary to the completion of an indispensable 
two-beat stichos (To make prey of souls). 20», however, assures 
us that the word must go, for it says: “I will dismiss the souls 
of which ye make prey.” What then are we to do to make up 


for the loss of the word souls in the important two-beat stichos 
of 18? The answer lies close at hand. Immediately following it 
stands the ambiguous clause: yb mamxn mwpin. The initial 
letter may be either the article or the sign of the interrogative. 


The final word may be translated either ‘‘that belong to my 
people’’, or ‘for my people’. Superficially it would be better to 
read, “Will ye make prey of souls that belong to my people?” 
Since, however, the references to souls in the passage appear to 
be cryptic, we are led to choose the other alternative translations 
of the ambiguous words of the text, obtaining the statement: 
“The souls ye [or they] make prey of are for my people.” This 
evidently is an assertion to the effect that in the stichos which 
immediately precedes, the words souls has been substituted for 
my people, and that hence the original reading of the stichos was 
*oy td (To make prey of my people). 

Verse 22 is prose, but immediately before it and following it 
may be discerned some 3:3 lines. The 3:3 line of 23a should follow 
immediately the 3:2 line of 20b-21a. It will be observed that where 
the line now stands in verse 23 it is followed by the clause “From 
your hands I’ll rescue my people.”’ This is a citation, or repeti- 

6G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel, Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1936 (Inter- 


national Critical Commentary), p. 149, has observed ‘‘The *Y np is usual word 
in Aram. for flying; it is not found elsewhere in Hebr.”’ 
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tion, of the clause which begins the 3:3 line of verse 2. This 
citation marks the original position of the 3:3 line of verse 21. 
The final stichos ‘‘And ye shall know that I am the Lord” is 
likewise repeated in verse 23, in the final position of the passage. 
This stichos appears to be extra and unnecessary (in view of 
the 3:3 line which precedes), but the redactor of the passage 
apparently read it at the conclusion of the poem as it reached 
him. 
The text of the restored poem is thus: 


OTN Ja ANN 
yadp msainen joy nuaby qprpow 
m7 NT nro) — jrrd>y xm 


ony *Soxnnby | mno> mopnnd nn 
‘my amxd vwevrby mnpoon mwy) 
ony -Sywa *ay-bx one mbdnm 


moamnosby »7 mm sox 19> 
}DNN|oI nS *nyap =— J nyrbyo one ony 7p) 


Ty mwoppm-nd opp mynd iw 125 23 
yor. ny yard J27D ‘bys *nbsm = 21 


Irwin recognized the genuineness of the materials we have 
given above in the first two strophes, except that he read nw53 
(souls) instead of *»y (my people) in the final stichos drawn from 
verse 18. Following the Greek, he read the singular 7 in the place 
of the dual ovr in the preceding line of the same verse. He 
treated our first strophe of poetry, however, as prose. Then he 
was overly generous with the extant text of our second strophe 
by retaining all the words and phrases which we have deleted as 
spurious.” Consequently his poetry is quite irregular. The 
genuine poetry in vv. 20, 21, and 23 was not perceived by him. 

In the extant text of vv. 17-23, the prophetesses are sorceresses 
as well as diviners. They possess magic spells by means vt which 
they cause some to die and permit others to live. This dual 


7 Op. cit., p. 148. 
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character of their activity led Bertholet to surmise that two 
independent sketches had been woven together by late editors. 
In one of the original sketches prophetesses were denounced for 
their practice of divination. In the other they were berated for 
their practice of sorcery. Others have felt compelled to make a 
choice between these two types of material. Herntrich rejected 
the genuineness of the material connected with sorcery. In his 
criticism only 1317-18. and 22-23 were composed by Ezekiel.9 
I. G. Matthews, on the other hand, believed that the genuine 
element of the text makes sorceresses of the women; and hence 
materials in 17, 1s, and 23 which relate to their prophetic function- 
ing, he relegated to the category of interpolaticns and mere 
“echoes of the charge against the false prophets... with little 
cogency.”*’ In our reconstructed poem, these women are diviners; 
and in that sense they prophesy. Yet much of the text is genuine. 
The spurious element is their alleged power to slay people by 
making their souls fly away. 

The result of our criticism is to demonstrate how slight is 
the corruption of the text through scribal mistakes or additions." 
The materials deleted upon metrical grounds may all be ac- 
counted for by a single prose redactor. Our textual emendations 
are few, Twice we substitute a nun for a mem in order to make 
the gender of the pronominal suffixes consistently feminine. We 
read 0° in isa for the impossible 1°. For this we have the support 
of the Syriac. The Greek implies here the singular 7. It is pos- 
sible that both the Greek and the Syriac at this point represent 
an emendation, one dropping the yod, the other adding the mem. 
We dare to suggest that possibly the editor in his treatment of 
the text removed the mem from an original oT? to another 
position in the text. If he were to have done such, he would 
have placed it in an incongruous position where it could be 


8 Hesekiel, mit einem Beitrag von Kurt Galling, Tiibingen: Paul Siebeck, 
1936 (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, XIII, Series 1), pp. 48 f. 

9 Ezechielprobleme, Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1932 (Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Beiheft LXI), p. 100. 

10 Fzekiel (An American Commentary on the Old Testament), ‘Philadelphia: 
The American Baptist Publication Society, 1939, p. 48. 

« Almost unworthy of notice is the common tendency for by to become bx 
as in v. 17, and for "s18 to be prefixed to mm as in vv. 18 and 20. 
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easily apprehended. Such may be the mem in owe: of 20»; for 
wD) should receive the feminine plural form instead of the 
masculine. Hence scribal error in the passage may be reduced 
to an almost negligible quantity. The word “pw (‘a lie’’) in 
verse 22 may be a marginal comment which crept into the text 
of the redactor. It represents a divergent view on the subject 
of the suffering of the righteous. 

This poem is of peculiar interest by reason of its portrayal of 
ancient divining women. There is no other passage in the Old 
Testament which gives so much detail concerning them. They 
had as the insignia of the profession bands that they wore upon 
their wrists, and veils with which they covered their heads. 
Possibly some magic power was thought to reside in these for 
purposes of divination. It has been thought by some that the 
handfuls of barley were used by the divining women as a medium 
of divination; but by others, that they were the fee charged. 
The Hebrew preposition is sometimes employed to denote price 
or wages; but its common use to denote means is also cogent in 
this place. Actually the barley may have served a double func- 
tion, though the accusation against the women that they make 
prey of the Lord’s people would suggest a much higher fee than 
a few handfuls of barley. 

In this passage we witness prophecy at its highest level sitting 
in judgment upon prophecy at its lowest level. The ethical 
prophet who preaches a spiritual religion denounces the proph- 
etesses whose activities are on the materialistic and superstitious 
plane. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


NEW LIGHT ON THE FIERY FURNACE 


It is now generally accepted by Old Testament scho'ars that the Book of 
Daniel was written, not in Neo-Babylonian times, but rather during the 
period of persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, about 165 B. C.t And since 
it was written some four centuries later than the events described in the first 
six chapters, it is further supposed that these tales are more or less fanciful.? 
This idea is borne out in the third chapter of Daniel. Note the arbitrary decree 
that all must worship the golden idol, the harsh penalty for refusal to comply, 
the specially built furnace which is heated seven times hotter than such a 
furnace would ordinarily be heated, and the miraculous deliverance of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego.3 

But one of the texts in the Nies Babylonian Collection at Yale University, 
a letter appearing in a volume of texts by the writer, is in effect a royal decree 
ordering the death of a slave by burning in a furnace.‘ This letter bears every 
evidence of being issued by Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, a contemporary of Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon. It is addressed to four men, one of whom is a rather 
wealthy and powerful individual already well-known through published docu- 


tC. C. Torrey, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. 15, July, 1909, pp. 244-48, points out that the Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel is much earlier than 165 B.C. Curt E. K. Kuhl, Die Drei Manner 
im Feuer (Daniel Capital 3 und seine Zusdtze), Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 55, 1930, p. 80, dates chapter 3 of Daniel “erst 
gegen Ende der Perserzeit.” 

2 Elmer W. K. Mould, Essentials of Bible History, p. 434; H. P. Smith, 
Old Testament History, p. 455. 

3 For further discussion of death by burning in connection with the Daniel 
story, see Curt E. K. Kuhl, op. cit., pp. 34-36. See also Em. Cosquin, Etudes 
Folkloriques, pp. 109-162, where the motif of death in an oven is traced back 
to oriental sources. 

4 John B. Alexander, Early Babylonian Letters and Economic Texts, p. 3; 
Plate V, No. 10. 
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ments of this period.s This may very well be a legal decision handed down by 
the king at the request of the four men in a case too difficult for them to 
decide. The message is very brief and reads as follows: aSSum suharam ana 
tintrim iddu attunu *eSwardam ana utinim idia. ‘Since they have thrown 
a young slave into the oven, do you throw a slave into the furnace.” 

Note that the word translated “furnace” is ut#mum. In the Aramaic of 
Daniel 3 the word used is ‘atténd, which is either this same Babylonian 
utinum taken over as a loan word into the Aramaic, or is from a common 
root found in Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic as well as in Aramaic and 
Babylonian.‘ 

Now while the parallel is not exact, in the decree of Rim-Sim as in that of 
Nebuchadrezzer, a human being is thrown into a furnace apparently as a form 
of punishment. It may be mere coincidence that the author of Daniel 3 has 
described a method of punishment actually used by a Babylonian king some 
1200 years earlier, but it may be that this practice persisted to much later 
times and is correctly reflected in the Book of Daniel. 


Joun B. ALEXANDER 


Ss David E. Faust, Contracts from Larsa, p. 4. 
6H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdworter, p. 32. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


AN ANALOGUE TO 2 SAM 121, ’AQHT 1 44-45 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature, LVII (1938), 209 ff., H. L. Ginsberg 
pointed out the close parallel between a verse in David's dirge on the death of 
Saul and Jonathan and a passage in the Epic of ’Aqht (Dn'il). In both in- 
stances the poet is driven by grief over the loss of a loved one to call down 
upon the land a curse of drought. The parallelism extends to a correspondence 
in phraseology which is striking indeed. By placing side by side 


Ugar. bl ¢l bl rbb bl Sr‘ thmtm and 
Bibl. °1 {1 w'l mtr ‘lykm wSdy trmt* 


Ginsberg arrives at the logical conclusion that the enigmatic fdy trmt in the 
biblical song is almost certainly a corruption of a phrase equivalent to the 
Ugaritic §r‘ thmtm, which he renders “upsurging of the Deep.” 

It is the purpose of this brief note to show that Ginsberg’s suggestion, which 
is immediately appealing as it stands, can be further supported from an inde- 
pendent quarter. According to the flood epic which is usually cited under the 
name of Atrahasis,? the god Enlil, angered by mankind, repeatedly calls down 
the curse of drought upon the land. The latest recension of this epic dates 
from the time of Ashurbanipal. There existed, however, an Old Babylonian 
version from the time of Ammizaduga, or about a thousand years earlier than 
the Neo-Assyrian; and the earlier version, in turn, is known to have been 
copied from a still older source. What is now extant is but a fraction of the 
original poem.‘ Nevertheless, the passages in which the drought is invoked 
are still recognizable in both versions, so that the date of the phrases in ques- 
tion is at least as old as the period of Hammurabi, and hence considerably 
earlier than the Ugaritic passage, not to mention the time of David. 


t Omitting vowel letters and the symbols for spirantization in order to give 
a clearer picture of the bare consonantal text. 

* For convenient reference cf. A. T. Clay, A Hebrew Deluge St--» in Cunei- 
form (Yale Oriental Series: Researches, V 3), 1922. 

3 To judge from the colophons in the Clay fragment (latest copy in Babylon- 
tan Records in the Morgan Library, IV (1923), Pl. 1, and the Boissier fragment, 
Revue d’Assyriologie, XXVIII (1931), 92-95. 

4 According to the Boissier fragment, the Old Babylonian Version consisted 
of three tablets aggregating 1,245 lines, or about twenty times the number 
now extant. 
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The Neo-Assyrian passage can be safely restored as follows:s 


Elis @Adad sunnaSu luSagqir 
Lissakir Saplis ya i$s@ mélu ina nagbi, 


which yields 


“Above let Adad make scarce his rain, 
Below let the flood be dammed up, let it not rise from the source!’’6 


What is involved, then, is the total failure of the normal sources of life-giving 


water, in the form of rains from above and of springs from below. It is pre- 
cisely this juxtaposition that we find in the Ugaritic passage, as was recognized 
by Ginzberg, and by T. H. Gaster before him.7 

The general sense of Ugaritic 57‘ is indicated by the context, although the 
exact meaning of the term has not been determined satisfactorily. Gaster and 
Ginsbgerg adduce Arabic sr‘ ‘‘to hasten.” Until it has been shown, however, 
that this root may be applied to bodies of water, Gaster’s “‘inrush’’ and 
Ginsberg’s “‘uprush, upsurge’ will not carry conviction. At all events, there 
would seem to be ample room for other suggestions. With all the necessary 
reservations, I would call attention to Akkadian Ser’u (<*Ser‘u) “ripe grain,”’ 
on which is based the denominative verb Surri, which means not only “to 
attain maximum growth,” but also “‘to reach the water crest.’’® This last 
usage is precisely what is wanted in the Ugaritic passage. We may translate, 
therefore, 


“Nor dew, nor rain, nor the cresting of the Deep,” 


changing only a single word in Ginsberg’s rendering. That something very 
much like it — if not indeed the identical reading — underlies the biblical 
verse can scarcely be subject to doubt. 


E. A. SPEISER 


5’ For the text see Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, XV (1902), 
col. iii, 44-45; all the breaks can be filled in from ibid., 54-55. 

6 This translation is taken from the forthcoming volume on Ancient Oriental 
Texts relating to the Old Testament, edited by J. B. Pritchard, to be published 
by the Princeton University Press, in which the part on Akkadian Myths and 
Epics was contributed by the writer. 

7Cf. JBL, LVI, 212, n. 14. 

8 Ibid. 

° Cf. provisionally the glossaries of Bezold and Deimel. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


NOTE ON JOB 19 23-27: JOB’S TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


If Job had any triumph over his three friends, it is pretty much agreed that 
it is to be found in these five verses. Nevertheless the widest disagreement 
prevails as to the content of any such triumph. This is partly due to the gram- 
matical confusion in v. 26, but more especially to the interpretation of the 
tenses of the two verbs translated “‘see” in vv. 26-27. It has prevailingly been 
accepted that these are to be taken as futures. But it has been shown quite 
as cogently (Cf. C. L. Bruston, ZATW. 1906, pp. 143-6), that they can equally 
well be taken as expressing present experience, since it is definitely more natural 
and forceful in this context to take r’u with a present-perfect force rather than 
as a prophetic perfect. 

Bruston’s insistence that mm in v. 26 must mean “in’’ does not weaken his 
argument for the tense use, since if ’hzeh is a present Job must at the time be in 
the flesh, and mbsri is not needed to express that thought. But if it is so used 
for emphasis, clause a is left hanging in the air; and the only way Bruston 
can deal with it is by supplying another main verb, for which there appears 
to be no justification. Otherwise, however, the two clauses thus conceived 
express two different situations that would destroy the unity of the sentence. 


But mbsri is needed to complete the parallelism with clause a, in which case 
the mn can only mean “‘apart from,” that is, “‘with my flesh out of the picture 
I see etc.”” Clause a with mbsri omitted could have no other meaning with the 
following ‘‘I see”, and the restored parallelism can scarcely do otherwise. 
Hence to paraphrase slightly: With my body out of the picture and apart from 
the relation to my flesh, I see God now. 


Since either tense force can be defended as a legitimate possibility, the 
probable use intended will need to be determined in the light of the’ context 
and its bearing on Job’s most pressing problem at this point. In brief summary 
of Job’s thought, it may be noted that v. 23 marks a refocusing of his thinking. 
Hitherto in the dialogs he has wrestled with his problem on the assumption 
that a solution in this life must be found if there was to be one. But inexorably 
he finds every avenue to such a solution completely blocked. The friends 
cannot be convinced of his innocency. God will do nothing to vindicate him 
in the present. His disease is incurable and the end is at hand. 

At this point Job begins to explore the possibilities of a solution in the future. 
First he says, if only the record of his case were written in a book! but better 
yet inscribed permanently on stone that endures forever (v. 23-4), in order that 
future men might know his case and so grant him justice. This thought in 
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turn suggests a still better alternative. It is that God already knows his situa- 
tion perfectly without benefit of written document, and will continue to do so 
for all time to come. Furthermore, since God knows he is innocent and has 
unlimited power to vindicate him, there is no reason to think that he will not 
do so in his own good time. By limiting his problem to this life, Job had put 
a limit to his faith in God, which had thus become his greatest anxiety. 

This barrier to faith was at once swept away by his enlarged horizon that 
now includes the future. He thereupon exploits this perspective. In the future 
God can be expected to manifest himself upon earth (‘‘he will stand upon the 
dust”), but it will, ex hypothesi, have to be after Job’s death, and hence after 
his physical frame has been destroyed (v. 26). He visualizes God in that situa- 
tion and that brings him to the climax of his thought. For as he looks forward, 
he now sees God on his side as the vindicator of his character (v. 27a). 

Because he sees this now it is a present triumph. True, he cannot live to 
see it happen. The friends also may not live to see it. Yet if there is room in 
the future for God to vindicate him this no longer matters, for when God shows 
Job to be right he will also have shown the friends to be in the wrong. 

If his words could only mean, “I shall see God on my side, whom I myself 
shall see after my death,” the emphasis would be on his assurance of immor- 
tality; but in the preceding argument the grounds for that doctrine are all 
flatly negative, nor is there in the following context any reliance placed on the 
future life, and hence such an attitude to the future would have represented no 
triumph at all but at most a forlorn hope based on last minute wishful thinking. 

In any case Job could not solve the problem why the righteous should suffer, 
nor convince his contemporaries of his innocence. He could not explain God’s 
delay in vindicating the innocent, but his enlarged horizon that included the 
future enabled him to have faith in an ethical God, such as he had never known 
before. This was his supreme triumph in spite of his suffering and defeat. 
And unwittingly he had hit upon a phenomenon of human history that had 
otherwise escaped his observation, namely, that humanity’s greatest bene- 
factors often die under a cloud that only death can dissipate. Job lost his case 
in the lower court of his own generation, but his appeal to the higher court of 
ongoing humanity and the God of the future reverses the former verdict. 

Job’s enlarged faith in God gave to all human life an enduring significance 
in God’s sight that reached far beyond the physical span of existence. If he 
could not affirm the immortality of the soul, he did grasp the immortality of 
righteousness within human personality. 


LEROY WATERMAN 
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ESTHER 1 22 


man> aAyta ayte->s aban nivte-b2-5x oro nde 


NOY [Wa TATA imsa Tw waxedz ni? inw9D oy) oY~> 





$} 

The words overlined are usually regarded as corrupt and have been variously 
emended. Why, it is asked, should King Ahasuerus have to give special per- 
mission to husbands to use their native tongues in their own homes? I would 
venture to suggest that the text is perfectly sound and that any tampering 
with it spoils a peculiarly effective point. 

The first chapter of the Book of Esther, rightly read, is a deliciously humor- 
out tale, the theme of which is that the whim of a beautiful woman can always 
outmatch even the might of kings. Here is Ahasuerus, the mighty monarch 
who rules from India to Ethiopia, bent on showing off his pomp and power to 
the lords and commoners of his realm. After he has displayed to them the full 
splendor of his palace and regaled them at the most sumptuous of banquets, 
he takes it into his head to show off the greatest of all his treasures — the 
beautiful queen. But, with typical feminine caprice, she simply refuses to 
come, thus ruining at one stroke the effect of the whole ostentatious exhibition 
and at the same time making it clear to the assembled company of the ladies 
that they too can in the same way balk the vaunted pomp and authority of 
their diplomat husbands. 

This in itself is amusing enough, but the sequel is even funnier. What can 
the poor husbands do to save face and protect their authority but have the 
king issue a formal decree, under full protocol, enjoining their wives to pay 
respect to them as a matter of law! And in what terms is this decree couched? 
Herein lies the whole point. It is couched in the very terms used in the letters 
patent accrediting governors to their several provinces. These letters evidently 
contained a-clause sanctioning the use of native tongues. The diplomatic 
phraseology is here reproduced with delightful humor: the king sends letters 
“to all the royal provinces ... to the effect that every man is to be governor 
(1°) in his own home and to be entitled to the use of his native language.” 


TuHeEopor H. GASTER 
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GAIUS TITIUS JUSTUS 


Luke says that when the Christians of Corinth broke away from the syna- 
gogue and no longer attended its services (Acts 18 7) Paul transferred his 
meetings to the house of Titius Justus, next door to the synagogue. Titius 
Justus thus became the first host of the church in Corinth, letting it use his 
house or the large atrium of it for its regular Sunday services. This must have 
been in the summer or autumn of A. D. 50, in the spring of which year Paul 
began his work in Corinth. 

Six or seven years later, Paul revisiting Corinth for the last time, and 
having occasion to write a letter of introduction for Phoebe of Cenchreae 
probably to the Christians of Ephesus, (preserved to us in the sixteenth chapter 
of Romans) speaks gratefully of his host Gaius, as also the host of the whole 
church, Romans 16 23. Had the growing Corinthian church moved from the 
house of Titius Justus, next door to the synagogue, to another address at the 
house of Gaius? The Bible dictionaries and such commentators as I have 
consulted assume that it had, and that Gaius and Titius Justus were different 
persons. McGiffert in his Apostolic Age twice observes that Titius Justus is 
not mentioned in Paul’s letters, and Sanday says of Gaius only that he may be 
the Gaius of I Corinthians 1 14, one of the few Corinthians baptized by Paul. 

But it must be observed that both men bear Roman names. Gaius is a 
praenomen, of course, as in Gaius Julius Caesar; Titius is a nomen, suggesting 
a formal connection at least with the well known Titian gens, Sextus Titius, 
etc., familiar from Cicero and Horace, and Justus a cognomen, like Magnus, 
in the case of Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, so that just as Caesar, while he was 
often called Julius Caesar, might be informally referred to by his friends as 
Gaius, a man named Gaius Titius Justus, in a historical narrative such as the 
Acts, could naturally be called Titius Justus, and yet in a familiar letter like 
Romans 16, be spoken of by his praenomen as Gaius. It seems to me alto- 
gether probable therefore that the host of the church when Paul wintered in 
Corinth in A. D. 57 was still the same stalwart Christian who had opened his 
house to Paul’s followers when they were forced cut of the synagogue in A. D. 
50, and that his full Roman name was Gaius Titius Justus. Paul called him 
familiarly Gaius, as he spoke of Titus by his Roman praenomen. That he 
was also the Gaius of I Corinthians 1 14, as Sanday suggested, seems alto- 
gether likely. 
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Ropes, Beginnings of Christianity, III, 173, explains Titius away between 
the end of évduare and the beginning of "Iobarov as dittography of —ruov-. 
But the hypothesis is seriously weakened by the absence of the word évéyare 
from Alexandrinus, the chief ancient support for the omission of Titius. 
Later scribes found Titius difficult, and either changed it to Titus, with the 
Sinaitic, or omitted it altogether. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Ugaritic Handbook, by Cyrus H. Gordon (=Analecta Orientalia 25). Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1947. Pp. vii+-283 (quarto). $10.00. 


In 1940 Gordon published an invaluable Ugaritic Grammar, based on the 
principles of H. L. Ginsberg. This grammar was in such demand, in spite of 
the war, that it went out of print soon a ter the liberation of Italy. Gordon 
then prepared a new edition, revised and expanded throughout, which appears 
as the first part of the Handbook under the title, 1: Revised Grammar, Paradigms 
(pp. 1-128.) Part II includes Texts in Transliteration (pp. 129-204). Part III 
contains a Comprehensive Glossary (pp. 205-283), increased from over 900 to 
over 2300 words (including proper names). The Handbook reflects Gordon's 
patient care in editing and reading proof; inaccuracies in copying, transcribing, 
and proof-reading are relatively very few. : 

With this large volume (which is cheap indeed at the price) the student of 
Ugaritic has an invaluable guide, which will unquestionably save the world 
from innumerable errors of interpretation. Thanks to the courtesy of M. 
Virolleaud and Father R. de Vaux, Gordon has been able to include almost all 
available texts, including important unpublished pieces. The student of 
Ugaritic must still consult the original publications and utilize photographs 
whenever they can be found, but for provisional reference the Handbook will 
do admirably. With the aid of Gordon’s subsequently published Ugaritic 
Literature (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1949) the student of Ugaritic 
is perhaps better equipped than his counterpart in most other Semitic lan- 
guages. Of course, this emphatically does not mean that Gordon has solved 
all the problems, but only that he has given us a kind of springboard from 
which we may start out on new adventures in interpretation. 

The reviewer has been able to utilize the reviews of the Handbook by 
Franz Rosenthal (Orientalia, 18 [1949], 252-257) and T. H. Gaster (JAOS, 
70 [1950], 8-18). On occasion the reviewer may also refer back to his own 
previous review of the Ugaritic Grammar in JBL, 60 [1941], 434-439. 

Gordon has prudently avoided becoming involved in the debate about the 


origin of the Ugaritic alphabet. This question has been complicated since the 
385 
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appearance of the Handbook by C. F. A. Schaeffer’s unexpected discovery at 
Ugarit in Novemember, 1949, of a comp!ete ABC of the cuneiform alphabet 
of Ugarit. It is interesting to note that the ancient Ugaritic scribe followed 
the same convenient prototype as his modern counterpart, namely the order: 
familiar to us from Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek. To be sure, there were then 
(in the fourteenth century B. C.) twenty-seven separate phonemes reproduced 
in writing by distinct characters. During the transition from the Bronze to 
the Iron Age five of these phonemes disappeared from standard Canaanite, 
and the corresponding letters soon went out of use. In Ugaritic the twenty- 
two Hebrew letters are replaced by cuneiform characters in the same order, 
and the five other characters are scattered among the twenty-two in such a 
way as to make it reasonably sure that the Canaanite order had been the same 
(down to after the time of Moses). Three characters are added at the end, 
just as happened under similar circumstances in Greek; they are the alephs 
with 7 and u and the second samekh whose original value escapes us (I sus- 
pect that two distinct phonemes fell together as later samekh). For details 
about the early history of the alphabet cf. my forthcoming review of Driver’s 
Semitic Writing in JNES and my discussion of the Schaeffer discovery in 
BASOR, No. 118. Since Gordon follows the order of the Hebrew alphabet, 
with a few conventional modifications in accordance with Arabic order, the 
new arrangement of letters will not affect his order (pp. 10-12) very much. 

Gordon’s remarks on the pronunciation of the character which reflects 
etymological ¢ (p. 16, § 4.12) are rather strange; the reviewer, for one, has 
always insisted that ¢ was pronounced like later samekh (since the Bronze- 
Age samekh was unquestionably pronounced as an affricative, ts or €). The 
names of the Hurrian deities Simegi, AStabi, SawuSka, prove neither pronun- 
ciation with § (which he opposes) nor unsatisfactory reproduction of a Hurrian 
x by ¢ in Ugaritic and § in Accadian; their § only illustrates the pronunciation 
of Babylonian § as s. There is still no adequate reason to equate Ugaritic 
Tkmn with Cossaean Sugamuna. Much more convincing are the cases where 
the s transcription (instead of 5) is established by Egyptian transcription; 
e. g., Tpllm = Suppiluliuma = Sprr and Ugar. tkt, ‘‘bark,’”’ which is derived 
from Egyptian skt(y) and identical with Heb. *s¢kit in Isa 2 16 (cf. Albright, 
Festschrift Bertholet, 1950, p. 5, n. 3; Driver, Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
1950, pp. 52 f., who reaches identical conclusions, quite independently). 

On p. 21 (§ 5.3) Gordon is certainly right in explaining gr as equivalent to 
zr, Heb. sar, Aram. fir, “mountain,” but he has made demonstration un- 
necessarily difficult, since the parallelism Zr / / gb‘t corresponds exactly to 
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sirim // g*ba‘dt in Num 23 9. He should have referred to Goetze’s highly 
probable view that there were originally two distinct phonemes which have 
fallen together as z (cf. Language, 1941, 131 f., n. 43, and Albright, JBL, 60, 
436). 

The final m of some adverbial accusatives in Ugaritic is not the old mimation 
as I formerly thought and as still held by Gordon (p. 22, § 5.9), but reflects 
the two adverbial endings —mi and —ma. I have long preferred the ending —mi, 
while R. De Langhe preferred —ma (Muséon, 1946, 89-111). We were both 
right in recognizing the importance of this ending, and both wrong in restrict- 
ing its vocalization. Actually, as proved by the Amarna references which 
De Langhe cites, there is an adverbial ending —um-ma, corresponding probably 
to Old Accadian —um (cited by De Langhe), and certainly to Hebrew —dm 
and Arab. —umma (cf. h*lam=halumma, pit'dm). There is also the adverbial 
accusative in a, with affixed —mi (Amarna réga-mi=Heb. régam). Since the 
ending —mi is many times as frequent in the Amarna letters written by Ca- 
naanite scribes as —ma (which is virtually restricted to Accadian letters from 
Mesopotamia), it is safe to say that the accusative ending —a followed by the 
adverbial ending -mi was much more common in Ugaritic as well. 

It is imporbable that there is a noun wid in Ugaritic (§ 5.10); the initial w 
is rather the conjunction ‘“‘and,” followed by the infinitive absolute (walddu 
for wa-yalddu), as pointed out by H. L. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret 
(1946), p. 40. 

Gordon corrects his statement in § 5.13 in the Glossary, No. 594. In §5.14 
it is highly imporbable that /kmd is dissimilated from mhmd; it is much better 
explained as a scribal error, unconsciously assimilating the sequence of letters 
to the word mlhmt, or the like. I agree entirely with Rosenthal and Gaster 
in objecting to the idea that resh may be dropped at the end of the word 
($5.15). In § 5.19 the interchange between ¢ and g pointed out by Gordon in 
the words zhr-thr and Lzpn-Ltpn is pretty clearly phonetic, since we have the 
doublets fahdr and sdhar, soh°rdéyim, all from the stem ghr in Hebrew, just as 
we have both nddédr, ‘‘to vow,” and ndasztr, ‘“Nazirite,” from the common 
stem ndr. 

The assimilation by which the causative 5th becomes ftb (§ 5.20) also appears 
in the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions of the early fifteenth century B.C.; cf. 
BASOR, No. 110, p. 19, n. 65. With reference to § 5.21 Gaster has correctly 
explained the appearance together of the words for ‘breast, nipple,’’ td, $d, 
dd; Dr. Frank Neuberg has pointed out to me that these words are just as 
distinct as the corresponding Heb. Sad (*tad), dad (*didd), and sfz (*did?). 
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G. R. Driver has shown (JRAS, 1948, 164-65) that the alternation of nouns 
with and without a pronominal suffix h is a stylistic and syntactic phenomenon 
which also recurs often in the Hebrew Bible; recognition of this fact will 
preclude much minor emending of the text. This observation makes it quite 
unnecessary to have recourse with Gordon to a phonetic explanation (§ 5.25). 

Turning from phonology to morphology, we reach the author’s strongest 
grammatical field. There are surprisingly few justified criticisms which can be 
brought at this stage, and many of the reviewer’s objections are phonetic or 
syntactic rather than morphological. Thus we should correct the Ugaritic 
form of the pronoun “they, them,” to himat (or hiimat) instead of himmat 
(§ 6.13) ; the doubling in Heb. hémmah is to be explained after the analogy of 
other doubling of liquids: e.g. g¢mallim and q‘*tannim, where we should 
normally expect g¢mdlim, etc. The pronoun mn, ‘‘what"” (§ 6.42), also 
appears in archaic Biblical Hebrew; e. g., mip] yuiwoi (Deut 3311), as 
pointed out by the reviewer in CBQ, 1945, 23 f. 

The phrase tn. tn (Keret A:94), “two by two,” is not construct but absolute, 
and seems to indicate that the putative absolutes *tnm and *ttm (Gordon, 
§ 7.7) do not exist at all; the absolute was then probably tind like Accadian 
Sind. 

Turning to the noun, we note that the forms quoted by Gordon in § 8.2 
are not examples of mimation; the plurals 4ma and ima, duals Gmi and émi (?) 
have nothing to do with the once-existing mimation —zim, -im, -dm. Nor is it 
at all likely that the personal names 'abm and Sdqm are examples of mimation; 
cf. rather such forms as Ahiyami in the Taanach correspondence (BASOR, 
No. 94, 20, n. 44). 

The identification of Accadian rittu, properly “paw,” with Ugar. dual 
rhtm (p. 41, n. 9) is unfortunate, since we should expect rétu. When the 
reviewer recalls his own identification of rhtm with Arab. réhah, Eth. ’eréh 
(pl. 'erGhét), ‘‘palm of the hand’’ (see BASOR, No. 50, 18; JPOS, 1934, 131), 
and on the other hand his identification of Accad. rittu, ‘‘paw, hand,” with 
Eg. rd (pronounced rid, Coptic rd), ‘foot, paw” (cf. first AJSL, 34 [1918], 
90, with a more detailed discusssion AJSL, 34, 235 f.), he finds it difficult to 
explain the new combination. — The question of the relation of Ugar. ‘dn, 
“father,” to ‘adn, “‘lord'’’ (Heb. 'ddén), which Gordon discusses on p. 45, 
is complicated by the appearance of the word adddnu, ‘‘father,” in several 
passages in the ‘Abdu-Kheba correspondence (Amarna 287:26, etc.). On the 
other hand, the vocalization adunu for ‘“‘lord’”’ appears in personal names from 
the Bronze Age in northern Syria, indicating strongly that the word was 
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then vocalized 'adiinu. Should this be true the two words have nothing to do 
with one another, and the derivation of 'édén, “lord,” from Egyptian ’dnw, 
“agent, representative, gerent,’”’ becomes probable (as urged especially by 
S. Yeivin, Kemi vi [1936], 68). The loan would go back to the third millen- 
nium, at which time there were many reciprocal borrowings between Egypt 
and Asia. The word for “lady” should then be pronounced adittu in Ugaritic. 

Several of the multiconsonantal nouns listed on pp. 49 f. need revision; 
e.g., ‘’anhb cannot have anything to do with arnabtu, annabtu, 'arnébet, 
“hare” (my own explanation is still uncertain); ‘ann is scarcely “kid”; 
Hnzr probably has nothing to do with the word for “‘swine’’; 55mn cannot be 
separated from Syriac SuSméntid, ‘‘cardamum”’ (cf. SuSméné, “ant’’), with 
which Syr. Su5md, ‘‘sesame,’’ has only a superficial similarity. 

In view of Heb. héreS n¢hoSet, ‘‘copper-worker,” it is hard to see why hr¥ 
should be vocalized harrasu (Heb. hara5) instead of hdrifu (p. 51, § 8.27). 

The personal names in § 8.44 need reéxamination; the Amarna and later 
transcriptions show that the name T7#b‘l should be vocalized like Sipti-Ba‘al 
(JAOS, 1947, 154, n. 15), which means either “Judgment of Baal,” or “Baal 
is my Judg(ment).” Sdq’il must be compared to such Amorite names as 
Sidqu-la-nasi, ‘‘May Sydyk (the Zvévux of Sanchuniathon) Verily be Exalted” 
(for the formation cf. the Aramaic ’Adon-la-rém of the graifito found by 
Ingholt at Hamath) and rendered ‘‘Sydyk is My God.” Biblical Malktsédeq 
and Adéntsédeq are to be explained similarly. 

The thesis that Ugaritic (and Amarna Canaanite) possessed a present- 
future yagattal (as in Accadian and Ethiopic) as well as yagtul-yaktil-yigtal, 
though strongly defended by Goetze is just as vigorously opposed by Ginsberg, 
whom Gordon follows (p. 60, n. 3). At my suggestion G. E. Mendenhall and 
W. L. Moran have successively studied the question and have both reached the 
conclusion, with new arguments, that Ginsberg and Gordon are right. While 
convinced in large part by their arguments, I am still inclined to think that this 
form may have been known, though perhaps obsolescent, in Northwest Semitic. 

On the other hand, we may now consider it certain that all three charac- 
teristic West-Semitic moods of the verb, indicative yagtulu, volitive yagtula, 
and jussive yagtul existed in both Canaanite proper and Ugaritic. There is 
a convincing mass of evidence for the volitive yagtula in the Amarna Letters; 
it has been studied by W. L. Moran in his dissertation, A Syntactical Study 
of the Dialect of Byblos as Reflected in the Amarna Tablets (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1950), where the term “‘volitive” is proposed instead of the 
unhappy “subjunctive,” and systematic principles of tense and modal sequence 
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are worked out inductively. Mlle. Herdner is certainly right in claiming that 
such forms as ygr’a and #5’1 are to be read ygra’ and ¢Si’, and treated as jussives, 
but she is probably wrong in questioning the existence of the yagtula form 
(cf. Gordon, p. 61, n. 1). Had we extensive prose texts, our position with 
regard to the syntax of the verb and the consecutio temporum would be very 
different. I do not believe that the jussive without prefixed w was ever used 
to denote the past (p. 61, below). However, Gordon has changed his point 
of view to a considerable extent since the first edition of his Ugaritic Grammar. 
— Very convincing is his proposal (p. 62, n. 1,) to explain Hebrew forms like 
haggtda-nna, etc. as survivals of the old double energic yagtulanna. 

Another important partial shift of position on Gordon's part, which is 
largely responsible for his partial change of mind about the jussive, is his 
change from entire adhesion to Ginsberg’s early point of view with regard to 
the role of the ’i letter in Ugaritic (§ 4.8, p. 61, n. 1,) toa more neutral position. 
However, it is quite impossible to use the two forms ysp'i and ’isp’i to prove 
anything about the jussive of the gal, since the latter is to be rendered “‘let 
me perish” ('essapi’, nif‘al and hence not contrary to the Barth-Ginsberg law), 
not “I will eat” (cf. BASOR, No. 84, 14, n. 6, end of note). 

In view of the limitations of space, the reviewer must resist the temptation 
to go into detail on the verb, and must restrict himself to a very few other 
points. It seems almost certain that the standard construct infinitive in 
Ugaritic followed the Hebrew qztil pattern, usually syncopated to quil 
(contrast Gordon, §§ 9.22, 9.48, etc.). B-bk is to be pronounced ba-bukt, 
contracted from b-bky, ba-bukyi; note that Heb. b¢ki, ‘‘weeping,”’ stands for 
*buky(u). The form yt‘dd (§ 9.33), which is the author’s only example of a 
conjugation hitpélél, is probably to be read ygdd, and the passage rendered 
“the cloud-rider bent down...” 

The reviewer has nothing to contribute to Gordon's excellent survey of the 
prepositions. With reference to the adverbial enclitic -m cf. the remarks 
above on § 5.9. I am still unconvinced by 'a/ asseverative, “‘surely,’’ since the 
conflict of meaning with 'al negative (§ 9.14) would be altogether too con- 
fusing to be admissible. I am still more strongly opposed to Obermann’s 
negative /é (for */a’) in Ugaritic, now accepted by both Ginsberg and Gordon; 
in my opinion all the passages can be better explained by the volitive / (cf. 
provisionally my remarks, BASOR, No. 116, 13, n. 8). 

On pp. 94-101 Gordon has grouped a large number of syntactic phenomena, 
some of which were collected previously by Brockelmann and many of which 
are discussed more fully in connection with the morphology. This part of the 
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Grammar is new and will be found most valuable. Under § 13.3—4 it must be 
reémphasized that the particle ’it (to be vocalized ’ita) is nothing but a dis- 
used stative from an otherwise lost verb ’(w)t, and that the feminine ’itat 
confirms this interpretation in the most convincing way (see the reviewer's 
discussion, BA SOR, No. 94, 31, n. 12, with the concurrence of H. L. Ginsberg) . 

On pp. 102-113 Gordon offers an expanded survey of the stylistic forms 
of Ugaritic poetry, which will be found of the greatest service to students of 
archaic (and often of later) Hebrew poetry. There is no discussion, of the 
problem of meter, which may some day contribute much to our knowledge 
of syllabic quantity. It is true that Gordon has recently been taking a stand 
against the very existence of meter in Hebrew and Ugaritic verse (cf. JBL, 
1949, p. xii, where his student, Dr. G. Douglas Young, expresses himself 
very strongly in this direction), but he has not yet published anything on the 
subject himself. 

The last chapter of the Ugaritic Grammar deals with “Linguistic Affinities.” 
It takes a somewhat different stand from that taken in the corresponding 
chapter of the first edition, seven years previously (‘‘The Classification of 
Ugaritic”). At that time he supported the classification of Ugaritic with the 
Canaanite dialects, in accord with Ginsberg; now he takes an intermediate 
position between the views of Ginsberg and Goetze. His warning against 
underestimating the complicated dialectial situation in Syria and Palestine 
at that time is very much to the point. The safest course is undoubtedly to 
label Ugaritic as Northwest Semitic, along with Hebrew, South Canaanite, 
Amorite, and Aramaic. Within this classification, Ugaritic is probably closer 
to Canaanite than to Amorite, and its literature belongs without question in 
the Canaanite sphere rather than in the Syro-Mesopotamian. The best recent 
study of the linguistic situation is R. De Langhe’s De Taal van Ras Sjamra- 
Ugarit (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1948), with which I agree almost throughout; 
it shows in detail how much closer Ugaritic is to Canaanite-Hebrew than to 
Amorite-Aramaic. One difficulty with much of the discussion has been simply 
failure to reckon adequately with the diachronic relationship; the prose Hebrew 
of the Bible mostly reflects the speech of Judah and Jerusalem after 1000 B. C., 
while our Ugaritic poetry reflects archaizing poetic speech of the middle of the 
second millennium B. C. 

The second part of the Handbook, containing transcribed texts, will be of 
the utmost possible value both to scholars and to students. Of course, it is 
not intended to replace the hand-copies and photographs of the original 
tablets, which remain indispensable. For convenient study, the transcribed 
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texts are adequate. There are very few careless mistakes or printers’ errors, 
and two of the texts here published, Nos. 137 and 138, have not yet been 
published elsewhere. Of course, we shall not be assured of the correct reading 
in many obscure and damaged places until the text has been satisfactorily 
interpreted. 

The Glossary will be of very great value to all students. Naturally we are 
far from understanding the meanings of many words, and Gaster has made 
a valuable contribution to lexical completeness in his review, especially pp. 
12-16. For lack of space I shall limit myself to a very few remarks in addition 
to observations above. No. 165, ’alt, means ‘‘door-post, jamb,’’ not “throne” 
(cf. provisionally my remarks in BASOR, No. 117, 16 f., n. 7); contrast Gaster, 
loc. cit., who approaches a correct solution. — No. 209, ’any (vocalize ’andyu) 
certainly means ‘‘ship,” as shown in detail in my paper in the Bertholet Fest- 
schrift, pp. 4-6, n. 3 (where three other Ugaritic words for “bark,” Nos. 417 
[br =Greek baris], 631 [wry], and 2164 [tkt; see above] are pointed out). — 
No. 383, bkt / / ngrt (not msrt!) in 127:4 clearly means ‘wailing woman” / / 
“female craftsman.” — No. 410, bsgl was shown over a decade ago by U. 
Cassuto to be the unrecognized Hebrew word $pxa which appears in II Kings 
4 42 in the probable meaning ‘‘sprouted grain, malt’’ (cf. Ugar. bg/ and Accad. 
buqlu, with the same meaning). — On No. 423, bri as appellation of Leviathan, 
cf. my remarks in the T. H. Robinson volume, pp. 2 f., n. 9 (and for the latest 
interpretation of the passages in Aqhat [No. 422] see Mlle. A. Herdner, Syria, 
XXVI, 1949, pp. 14 f.). — No. 634, 2b/, ‘‘disease,”’ still appears to the reviewer 
as a mistake; the passage in II Keret, my b-’elm ydy mrs gr5-m zbin, may better 
be rendered ‘‘Who among the gods will drive out the malady that afflicts our 
prince?’’ — No. 682, kmhmt; cf. my discussion of the word-group in question in 
Recueil de Travaux, 40 [1923], 71f.—No. 1225, mrh, “javelin,” is simply 
metathesis of Heb. rmk; cf. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret, p. 45, ad 
lines 47-48. — No. 1709, saba’u, “host,” is as different as can well be imagined 
from Egyptian stbe3, ‘‘star.’” Etymological relationship is impossible, since 
there is only one consonant in common and the vocalization and meaning are 
about as remote as possible. — 2224. Whether trr means “‘little’”’ or not, it 
cannot be connected with Eg. §rr, “‘to be little,” which has an entirely different 
consonant; Sem. t corresponds etymologically to Eg. §, not to § (which is Arab. 
§, Ugar.-Heb. §). — There are many other words on which one would like to 
comment; Ugaritic literature is virtually an extension of Hebrew, so far as 
lexicography goes. 

Only the future expert in Ugaritic can fully grasp the importance of Gordon’s 
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Ugaritic Grammar and Ugaritic Handbook for the development of these studies; 
the reviewer is too close to the scene to see it in proper perspective. Without 
such reliable guides we should have chaos in the field of interpretation; with 
their aid it is comparatively easy even for a first-year student to distinguish 
between a grammatically possible and an impossible rendering. Of course, 
it would be dangerous to.stop with these aids; the investigator must use them 
as footholds for continued ascent, not as definitive treatments. We hope that 
the generous collaboration of the Pontifical Biblical Institute will make revi- 
sions of the Handbook possible from time to time, so that it will continue to 
hold the place in Canaanite studies (sensu — that the dictionary and 
grammar of Gesenius hold in Hebrew. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Preface to Old Testament Theology, by Robert C. Dentan (Yale Studies in 
Religion, Number XIV). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 74. 
$2.00. 


This work is an abridged edition of the doctoral dissertation of the Professor 
of OT at Berkeley Divinity School in New Haven and the Editor of this 
Journal. It is the best available survey we now have of the history of OT 
theology. Part I deals with “The Background and Origin of the Discipline,” 
and Part II with “The Nature and Method of the Discipline.” In the first 
Part the author begins by saying that it was impossible to conceive of OT 
theology as a separate branch of biblical studies until the idea of biblical 
theology had been clearly formulated. This did not happen until the 18th 
century; the first instance in which the term was used in a sense approximating 
the modern was a Biblische Theologie by Carl Haymann (i768). The distinc- 
tion which we now draw between biblical and dogmatic theology was not 
clearly formulated, however, until Johann Philipp Gabler, in an inaugural 
address in 1787. He was a rationalist and for nearly fifty years the new discip- 
line was to be cultivated almost exclusively by this school of thought. Then 
came Hegel and Vatke; the latter’s important work found its fulfillment in 
Wellhausen and the ‘triumph of Religionsgeschichte.” The greatest work in 
OT theology during the 19th century was H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theo- 
logie, repeatedly revised in five editions between 1869 and 1896 to keep it 
abreast of the new views. 

Dentan dismisses English and American work in this field within one and 
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one-half pages. He does not find much to repo: t, and his strictures on David- 
son’s Theology of the Old Testament (1904) are well taken. In fact, he wonders 
why, on the one hand, so many of the major works in OT theology are only 
published by editors after the death of their authors, and, on the other hand, 
what it is in the Anglo-Saxon temper which is “averse to the kind of large- 
scale philosophic thinking required for the construction of a complete theology 
of the OT.” In the modern renaissance of the subject he points briefly to the 
great confusion now existing as to what the subject is, and singles out the work 
of Eichrodt (3 vols., 1933-39) as “incomparably the greatest work ever to 
appear in the field of OT theology, in terms both of sheer magnitude and of 
depth of insight.” Dentan does not accept Eichrodt’s work uncritically. The 
division of the material into the three headings (God and Nation, God and 
World, God and Man), he feels, leads to an artificial separation and a con- 
siderable amount of repetition, while the idea of the Covenant as the central 
unifying factor in OT religion ‘is far from omnipresent in the OT literature 
and only by a tour de force can it be made to appear so. Nevertheless, the book 
“is an amazing achievement” and “remarkably successful.” 

In Part II the author presents a discussion of the nature, function, scope 
and method of OT theology. As a title for the discipline he prefers the old 
German “biblical theology of the Old Testament” because it points to the fact 
that the subject must be seen as related to a larger context. By history and 
definition it is a ‘‘Christian-theological discipline and, as such, does not deal 
with the OT in isolation.” He would define it provisionally ‘‘as that Christian 
theological discipline which treats of the religious ideas of the OT systematically, 
i. e., not from the point of view of historical development, but from that of the 
structural unity of OT religion, and which gives due regard to the historical 
and ideological relationship of that religion to the religion of the NT.” In 
function it is the crown of OT sciences, the propaedeutic for NT studies, the 
point of departure for historical theology, and the subject which provides the 
basic materials and the norm for systematic theology. In scope it should be 
limited to the canonical books and to the distinctive and characteristic religious 
ideas in what might be called ‘normative OT religion’ during Israel’s great 
creative period; it should include all major tendencies of that religion, not 
leaving out the priestly and sapiential work, nor should it exclude ethical 
principles. In methodology it must use historical and critical tools and must 
reject the tendency to assume that there is some special ‘‘theological’’ method. 
It involves a need for sympathy and insight; and while one’s own subjectivity 
must inevitably play an important role as in all historical studies, nevertheless 
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one must attempt to interpret the historical facts honestly, though by no 
means in a cold, external or impersonal manner. In organization Dentan 
criticizes those who attempt to compress OT religion into a single mould: 
e.g. the Kingdom of God (Schultz), communion between God and man 
(Dillmann), holiness (Hanel), the Covenant (Eichrodt), and God as “Lord” 
(Kohler). Any method of arrangement we adopt will be imposed from the 
outside, and, according to Dentan, it seems difficult to think of a better outline 
than that used by systematic theology: the nature of God, the nature of man, 
the nature of salvation. 

It is with regard to the various arguments in the second part of this instruc- 
tive book that each reader will have his own queries and objections. This is 
inevitable since there is no agreement today as to what the subject is, how it 
is to be approached, its relation to the history of OT religion, etc. The follow- 
ing are a few observations which this reviewer would make: 

To Dentan the subject’s primary concern should be with ideas (p. 56). 
Yet the great difficulty with OT theology is that Israel’s literature expresses 
a living faith which defies complete systematization or the translation of the 
vivid, concrete, expressions of it into abstract universals. Faith is always more 
than the intellectual expression of it. We must attempt to express it, but with 
continual and humble acknowledgment that the abstract “ideas” which we 
infer are not the faith itself, but merely a basis on which it rests. I missed in 
Dentan’s book this deeper range of feeling for a faith in which and by which a 
people lived. There is a wholeness about such faith, and to gain an understand- 
ing of the basis on which it rests one must examine it over against the faiths 
by which other people have lived in the ancient and modern worlds in order 
to see what distinguishes it. In Dentan’s survey of literature only Dillmann 
and Ejichrodt seem to have approached the subject matter with this point of 
view central in their minds. In other words, one who writes about the faith 
of Israel must indeed be grounded in critical methodology and in NT theology, 
as Dentan says, but he must also be able to see a certain organic and living 
phenomenon as that which differentiates a people from all others. And this 
surely means that he must be a student of the “theologies” of the ancient 
world, and as well their history. 

Dentan accepts Eichrodt’s view that OT theology should not be a “‘ong- 
cut”’ (i.e. a history of the religion) but a “cross-cut” into the normative 
religion at the great creative period. He does not make clear, however, just 
how we find out what the normative is or what the great creative period was. 
Was the latter the time of Moses or the age of the prophets? Israel assumed 
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the first; liberal scholarship the latter. Actually it would appear that we can 
only do what Ejichrodt does: take the literature as we find it, from the early 
poems and the Yahwist’s material down to the latest writing, and attempt to 
describe the faith which is at the basis of them all, together with the variety 
of expression, interest, and development. A most severe problem exists, 
because such work presupposes a reconstruction of the history, and this is 
something which has not been done for the present generation. Most of us 
can no longer agree with the older histories which adopt the Wellhausenian 
assumption that the history of Israel’s religion and its institutions can be 
solved merely by literary analysis and dating: Both form criticism and 
archaeology make such an ass:mption now impossible to accept. But there is 
as yet no agreement whatever as to what reconstruction of the history is to 
take the place of the older one. For this reason the question of the normative, 
and of what the great creative period was, is one on which there can likewise 
be no agreement. 

Finally, Dentan’s assumption that theology is the treatment of ideas, ar- 
ranged systematically, runs into difficulty, one which has often been felt, 
when it faces the biblical materials. Obviously, the biblical writers were 
uninterested in ideas in the same sense that we are. In fact, if one must use the 
word “theology,” then to me biblical theology cannot be primarily a theology 
of normative ideas, arranged under the rubrics of dogmatics (God, man, sin, 
salvation, etc.), because, if anything, it is a theology of God’s acts, acts which 
are described and interpreted historically. Dentan separates OT theology from 
Heilsgeschichte, and yet, if anything, it is first and foremost a theology of Heils- 
geschichte. The primary and differentiating fact about Israel’s religious view- 
point seems to me to be precisely the function of historical recital, historical 
memory and participation. If one approaches the OT from the NT (e. g. 
the apostolic preaching in Acts) or from the form criticism of the Hexateuch, 
for example, the same fact is clear. An instance is G. von Rad's isolation of 
the oldest confessions or forms of credo in Israel, which are recitals of God’s 
acts, whence it is inferred what God is. A chief characteristic of the biblical 
point of view is that the nature of God is inferred by what he did, first of all 
in the election, salvation (at the Exodus), and formation of one nation. In OT 
theology, therefore, it would appear that we cannot begin with an abstract 
discussion of the nature and attributes of God, but rather with these primary 
acts of God and what was inferred from them. Such a procedure, of course, 


involves ideas, but they are ideas which are attempting to express what is 
involved in God’s acts, not the other way around. 
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Precisely what this would mean in detail for the outline and organization of 
the material is something which will have to be experimented with, and no 
one can ever assume that his outline is really satisfactory. Yet while agreeing 
with Dentan in his objections to Eichrodt’s outline, it is nevertheless difficult 
not to agree with Eichrodt over against Dentan that any outline adopted 
must be attuned, not to the rubrics of systematic theology, but more in line 
with the characteristic biblical point of view toward the God who acts his- 
torically and who is known in the first instance as “the God of Israel.” The 
above remarks should in no way detract from the importance of Dentan’s 
work. It deserves wide and thoughtful reading. Disagreements, and probably 
misunderstandings, are inevitable because the subject is one in which there is 
today almost a complete chaos in point of view. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


The Theology of the Old Testament, by Otto J. Baab. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


This is a very sincere attempt to provide a usable theology of the OT for 
Protestant students and clergy. As such it is a very welcome addition to a 
field in which current books in English are by no means numerous. Dr. Baab 
is a professor of OT at Garrett Biblical Institute in Evanston, and his book is 
the outgrowth of his teaching. He believes that there is such a thing as a 
biblical! faith by which biblical men lived; it is a faith which is capable of being 
studied as an objective entity in and for itself. Every historical and exegetical 
tool must be used, but such tools have not been used properly unless they are 
brought to bear on the central and controlling experience of the men of Israel, 
the experience of God, and are able “‘to identify the major concepts of religious 
experience to the extent that these are amenable to formulation and systemati- 
zation.” Actual inductive study of the material in its historical context proves 
not only that there was great development and individual variation in belief, 
but that lying beneath the evolution and the variety are certain major themes 
which can be analyzed and discussed and which form a theology of the OT, 
rather than a series of theologies. 

The author thus seems to feel that the basic unity of the OT is to be found 
in the religious experience of a continuing community. Actually, however, 
he is uninterested in the analysis of this experience in and for itself (in the 
sense, for example, that Paul Minear does in Eyes of Faith). Instead, he con- 
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fines his attention to basic religious concepts under the headings: The Meaning 
of God (Ch. 2), The Nature of Man (Ch. 3), The Idea of Sin (Ch. 4), Salvation 
(Ch. 5), The Kingdom of God (Ch. 6), Death and the Hereafter (Ch. 7), and 
The Problem of Evil (Ch. 8). (A final chapter deals with the validity of OT 
theology.) If the basic unity is to be found in the religious experience of a 
continuing community, what is the relation of these central concepts to the 
experience? Are they derived from the experience, and thus constitute in 
themselves a secondary unity? Or are they more fundamental than that, 
providing the basis in which the experience was achieved? To this reviewer 
the author is a bit confusing at this point, and I am still not clear just how the 
unity of the OT is conceived. What the author seems to be saying in the 
major portion of the volume is that Israel possessed a certain group of beliefs 
which one can systematize to a certain extent and which constitute a unity of 
faith, even though they undergo many individual and historical variations. 

From the above it will be noted that Baab’s approach to his task is along 
the lines of the older theologies like that of Davidson, in which one attempts to 
isolate, rearrange, and translate the materials which may be used to describe 
the faith into as abstract, general, and universal terms as is convenient and 
possible (thus God, man, sin, salvation, kingdom, etc.). It is inevitable that 
this be done, and precisely for this reason no theology of the OT will ever be 
completely satisfactory. For one thing, faith, while including within its scope 
generalized abstractions and dogma, is greater than these and defies complete 
systematization and the translation of its concrete language into abstract uni- 
versals. For another thing, the interests, insight, background and training of 
the modern writer play a major role in the selection and presentation. It was 
stated at the outset that this book is primarily directed to Protestants, though 
it is improbable that the author meant it so. Yet any work on the OT satis- 
factory to the Jews must deal more concretely than this one does with the 
meaning, substance and setting of the Law. Indeed, it is a question whether 
even a Protestant can really be satisfied, since the whole question of law and 
gospel has been of central concern in Protestant theology. Furthermore, those 
of the Catholic persuasion within Christianity would desire a serious attempt 
to understand the meaning and forms of Israelite worship, a subject which the 
book avoids to an even greater extent than it does the Law. 


A major question in the mind of this reviewer is whether the above seemingly 
inevitable limitations might be overcome, not entirely but at least partially, 
by abandoning the older classification derived from dogmatic theology in 
favor of a different classification derived from the OT itself. For example, 
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G. van Rad has shown (Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938, 
and Das erste Buch Mose: Genesis Kapitel 1-12:9, 1949) that the framework 
of the Hexateuch is a kerygmatic proclamation derived and expanded from 
old cultic confessions and centering in a Heilsgeschichte. After the introduction 
in Gen. 1-11, the central events are God’s call to the fathers (the election of 
Israel), the deliverance at the Exodus (to which the Sinai covenant has been 
joined, so that the two together present the two basic elements of all biblical 
proclamation, the Gospel and the Law of God), and the gift of the land or the 
inheritance. These elements contain the kerygmatic core of the OT to which 
the later writers appeal as the normative constituents of the faith (cf. also the 
apostolic preaching in Acts). Would it not be possible, therefore, for the OT 
theologian to begin with this kerygma and to conceive of his task as primarily 
concerned with the exposition of its meaning, its constituent elements, its 
implications, and its historical ramifications? If this were done, then something 
of the static character of the older approach might be avoided. 

One must agree with Baab that the place to begin is with the doctrine of 
God. Yet the apprehension of God in Israel was not by means of abstract 
generalizations, but through the interpretation of historical acts. And chief 
among these acts was the election of Israel. Consequently, it would appear 
that the point of beginning should be not simply with God, but with the 
phrase “‘the God of Israel;”’ and this immediately involves a consideration of 
election, how the conception arose, what it meant for Israel’s life, what Israel 
inferred about the nature of God from it, etc. (Baab accords this topic 144 
pages only in his chapter on the Kingdom.) Similarly, onc might deal with the 
Exodus deliverance and with the covenant. The latter is certainly of crucial 
importance, since it provided not only the context in which the Divine require- 
ment was understood, but also the basic conceptual language in which the 
meaning and implications of the election for the national life were compre- 
hended. Fundamental to any faith are the particular language and metaphors 
used, the meaning and implications of which must be examined together with 
the soil from which they are derived and the reasons for the derivation. While 
Baab mentions the covenant frequently, it is subjected to explicit treatment 
on two pages only in the chapter on Salvation. : 

The above is certainly not the only approach which might be made, yet 
something along this line might avoid the limitations of the older methodol- 
ogy derived from dogmatic theology. It would lend itself to a more complete 
treatment of the faith, while at the same time it would keep in the foreground 
the central, kerygmatic nature of the faith together with the historical basis 
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on which it rested, which after all are perhaps the primary points of differentia- 
tion between the faith of the Bible and those of other religions. 

Any reader of such a volume would undoubtedly desire to register many 
points in detail at which he would differ. To this reviwer, for example, the 
treatment of Baalism was far from satisfactory, involving what seemed to be 
an unclear conception of the structure of polytheistic faith. Perhaps it is the 
individualistic opinion of this reviewer, but the whole section on ‘The Spiritual 
God” (pp. 39 f.) seems somewhat problematical. Unless one were to except 
John 4 24 (which I should hesitate to do), it seems to me most doubtful that 
the Bible contains any data which might be said to constitute a doctrine of 
God's spirituality, in any modern sense at least. Throughout, the language 
is personal and anthropomorphic, and the passages dealing with God’s spirit 
surely cannot be used as evidence to the contrary. The spirit is a non- 
anthropomorphized entity created and sent by God to perform his work 
within human life; it can scarcely be used to define God’s being. It is an 
extension of that being perhaps, but is nevertheless as separate from God as 
are his angel and the Wisdom of Prov. 8. More disturbing to the reviewer 
was the lack of clarity, definition, and penetration in dealing with theological 
issues. The result is that the book is difficult to review, since the impact that 
it has on the reader is blunted. From the biblical point of view statements such 
as the following seem somewhat problematical: ‘Salvation signifies the help 
that men receive from their religion’”’ (p. 114); a significant point about the 
conception of God is that “he seeks to save men from their sins and to help 
them to live a new life’ (p. 121). God seeking to save men is certainly at the 
core of the Bible; but the coupling of this conception with that of helping them 
to live a new life seems a bit incongruous, perhaps more derived from modern 
utilitarian Protestantism than from the Bible. 

The above remarks are certainly inadequate as a review of the book; its 
contents cover too wide a span of material to summarize here. The dominant 
impression which the volume gives is that of the earnestness, steady patience, 
and evangelical interest of the author. No matter how much one may differ 
in approach or in detail, he cannot but express his appreciation to Baab both 
for what he has here done and for what he himself is. In this book he has 
accomplished something which very few American scholars have ever done; 
indeed, full-dress American volumes on OT theology are not quite but almost 
non-existent. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
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The Jewish People: Past and Present, Vol. 1, Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks. 
New York: Central Yiddish Culture Organization (CYCO), 1946. Pp. xi+430. 


This is the first volume of a series that is intended to acquaint the English- 
speaking world with the past and present of the Jewish people in the most 
comprehensive way. The present volume is based principally on the three 
volumes Yidn, issued in the years 1939-42 as an integral part of the General 
Encyclopedia (in Yiddish). It contains monographs on a wide collection of 
subjects pertaining to the Jewish people: anthropology, archaeology, Jewish 
history, the origin and development of the Jewish religion, Jewish religious 
philosophy, Jewish mysticism and Kabbala, the Messianic movements, as well 
as Jewish statistics, economic development, and migrations. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with a good selection of photographs, drawings, and maps, 
but there is no index. 

The papers that will probably be of most interest to readers of JBL are 
“Israel in the Framework of the Ancient Near East,” by W. F. Albright; 
“History of Jewish Archaeology,”’ by E. L. Sukenik; ‘The History of the 
Jews in Ancient Times” and ‘Origin and History of the Jewish Religion”, 
by A. Menes; and two articles by A. Steinberg, taking up the story where 
Menes left off: “‘The History of the Jews in the Middle Ages and Modern 
Times” and ‘History of Jewish Religious Thought.” Most readers are by 
now pretty well acquainted with Albright’s interpretation of Hebrew history 
and this is well summarized in the present article. As usual he shows his 
fondness for coining new words; this time it is a new meaning for “plastic,” 
in the sense of ‘‘set, fixed,’’ which appears no less than three times (pp. 27a, 
276, and 38a). No one knows the ancient Near East better than Albright, 
and he has put his knowledge to good effect in this article. Since he is writing 
for a Jewish publication, the scholars whose work he cites are almost wholly 
Jews, so that the casual reader might infer that none but Jewish scholars are 
writing in the field. To his bibliography at the end of the article there also 
could now be added the best treatment yet written of the Near East in the 
second millenium B.C., that by Roger T. O’Callaghan, S. J., in Amalecta 
Orientalia, 26 (1948). Sukenik’s article is largely a catalogue of the extensive 
archaeological material bearing on the Jewish people that has turned up in 
the many excavations throughout the Near East, but particularly in Pales- 
tine. What he says about seals can now be supplemented by Barbara Parker’s 
fairly exhaustive article, ‘‘Cylinder Seals from Palestine,” in Jrag, XI (1949), 
1-43. 

The articles by Menes give a sketch of the history and religion of the Jewish 
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people as revealed particularly in the OT. The point of view is that of modern 
scholarship, neither too conservative nor too radical. I should regard it as a 
very fair and objective presentation, but as in the case of all summaries most 
readers will feel that he has stressed some episodes too much and others too 
little. That is definitely the case in the articles by Steinberg, where eminent 
figures like Saadia Gaon and Rashi have to be content with the merest mention 
(the former on p. 156a and the latter on p. 162a). The trouble with a volume 
like the present one is that the articles have to be too sketchy and the reader 
is too much at the mercy of the writer because the author's statements are 
regularly issued ex cathedra, with no argumentation whatever. 

Besides the articles already noted there are others of equal importance. 
having to do with the Jews in the world today. The authors are clearly trying 
to be objective and in that they are very successful. The articles are most 
revealing, and no one can read them without learning much about the Jewish 
people and their place in the world. It is recognized that the Jews have 
distinctive characteristics that mark them off from others, but there is of 
course no such thing as the Jewish race. All the traits which the Jews exhibit 
as Jews are culturely determined, even to the cast of the face, the gesticula- 
tions of the hands, the character of speech, and the like. They are in no way 
biologically determined. With this even the most prejudiced must agree. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Histoire de la littérature hébraique et juive depuis les origines jusqu’d la ruine 


de l'état juif (135 aprés J.-C.), by Adolphe Lods. Paris: Payot, 1950. Pp. 1054. 
Fr. 2,400. 


When Adolphe Lods died on March 10, 1948, he was putting the finishing 
touches to the manuscript of this large volume, which was then complete, but 
needed to be revised and brought up to date. His former pupil André Parrot 
of the Louvre, the distinguished excavator of Mari, has contributed a preface, 
and has added a note on the Dead Sea Scrolls (with a list of works on the 
subject) and a bibliography of publications which appeared between 1940 and 
1949 but, in seeing the work through the press, has piously refrained from 
making the slightest change in the text of his teacher’s book. 

Thus the reader will detect in this book both the high quality of the work of 
a great scholar, and the deficiencies apparent in almost all posthumous books. 
Lods was the most brilliant of the Protestant OT scholars of France, and his 
two volumes on Israel and The Prophets, which have attained a wide circula- 
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tion in French and in English, are rightly considered standard works. This 
last book of his is accordingly important and valuable, but it lacks the zest, 
the originality, the vigor, and the charm of those two earlier books. 

Lods deals with the Hebrew and early Jewish literature (to the defeat of 
Bar Cocheba in A. D. 135) in its chronological order, disregarding the canon- 
ical order followed in the Introductions to the OT. He lists his predecessors 
who wrote literary histories before him, from E. Reuss (1881) to J. Hempel 
(1930), but omits one of the best, J. A. Bewer’s The Literature of the Old 
Testament in its Historical Development (New York, 1922). Like many Euro- 
pean biblical scholars of the last generation, he seems to regard most North- 
American publications as unimportant. 

The plan of the book may be sketched as follows. I. Before 760 B.C. 
(poems, national traditions, laws). II. The great prophets from 760 to 622 
(prophetic literature, historical writing influenced by the prophets, legislation). 
III. Deuteronomy and its influence, from 622 to 586 (legislation, deuterono- 
mistic historiography, Nahum, Jeremiah). IV. The Exile (Ezekiel, Habak- 
kuk, Second Isaiah, and other prophets; exilic poetry; priestly legislation). 
V. The Restoration, about 538-400 (prophetic, legal, historical, and haggadic 
literature). VI. The period 400-167 (history, wisdom literature, lyric poetry, 
and the last echoes of prophecy). VII. The Hasmonean Period from 167 
to 63 B.C. A. Palestinian Judaism (history, haggada, ethics, apocalypse). 
B. Hellenistic Judaism (history, epic and drama, apologetics and polemics). 
VIII. The Roman Period from 63 B. C. to A. D. 70. A. Palestinian Judaism 
(edification, haggada, apocalypse). B. Hellenistic Judaism (narratives, proph- 
ecies, edification and polemics). IX. From Titus to Hadrian, 70-135 (apo- 
calyptic literature; the canonization of the Old Testament). 

In spite of some questionable classifications, such as the traditional view that 
Nahum was a prophet and the inclusion of most of the Apocrypha within 
Hellenistic Jewish literature, the arrangement is good and comprehensive, 
including even the Elephantine Papyri and the Murashu Sons cuneiform 
tablets from Nippur. 

In matters of detail biblical students still vary considerably, and readers 
will disagree on many points. This reviewer has expressed his views on almost 
every subject treated in the book, and it is both useless and impossible to list 
his objections to many of the conclusions of Lods: thus he disagrees sharply 
with five opinions stated on a single page (p. 123). 

The chief criticism of this monumental work is that it is dated. It sub- 
stantially represents the classroom lectures of Lods at the Protestant Divinity 
School in Paris and at the Sorbonne, from 1892 to 1946. Even though his 
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notes were revised from time to time, we gain the impression that, except for 
a few bibliographical additions, the present text is substantially earlier than 
1925. If the book had appeared then it would have been saluted as an indis- 
pensable manual, but now, after the publication of the books of Bewer, Eiss- 
feldt, Hempel, and others, it is unfortunately obsolete on some points and 
adds practically nothing to the information contained in available books. 
When Lods on p. 119 lists as “the latest works’’ (Jes derniers travaux) on Judges 
those of Schrader (1869), Budde (1890--97), Moore (1895, 1900), Frankenberg, 
Winckler, Burney (1920), and Eissfeldt (1925), most readers may wonder 
about the meaning of “‘latest.’’ Nevertheless, we are grateful to Parrot for 
bringing out this great work of his late teacher, for it will rank as one of the 
outstanding studies of the literature of the OT. 
RoBErT H. PFEIFFER 


The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, by Aubrey R. 
Johnson. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1949. Pp. 105. 6s. 


This new monograph by Professor Johnson, in the same format as his two 
previous studies on The One and tne Many in the Israelite Conception of God 
(1942) and The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (1944), initiates a series of 
studies on the Hebrew conception of man. It is to be followed by two other 
studies on The Vitality of Society in the Thought of Ancient Israel and The 
Vital Importance of t*- “Covenant in the Thought of Ancient Israel. These 
preliminary investiga: ors into biblical terminology and categories are pro- 
legomena to a contemp..ted theology of the OT. The present work is indebted 
to such writers as Lévy Briihl, Johannes Pedersen, and H. Wheeler Robinson, 
but it is thoroughly independent, as is shown by its scrutiny of a vast number 
of biblical texts and its independence of judgment. The monograph converges 
on the biblical conception of life and is designed to interpret Hab 2 4b: “the 
righteous man will live by his faithfulness.” 

Biblical anthropological thinking is synthetic. It is dominated by its 
“grasping of a totality’. Man is a unity of vital power, a psycho-physical 
organism, a psychical ‘“‘whole.” Psychical functions are therefore understood 
in relation. They participate in a whole; the whole is a unity of separate parts. 
The part, in turn, may be employed by synecdoche for the whole. Physical 
organs have their psychical counterparts, and the psychical functions of the 
organs are related to the totality of the physical organism. Body and soul 
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belong together, and are to be understood in terms of each other. Thus 
nephesh seems originally to have meant throat (Isa 5 14) or neck (Jonah 2 6f.), 
cognate with Akkad. napiStu and Ugaritic mp§. It also probably bears the 
meaning of breath (cf. Arab. mafsun). Various stages and degrees of loss of 
vitality, from despondency to death, are expressed as “‘the breathing out of the 
nephesh,” and recovery or restoration of vitality is expressed by the niph‘al of 
the same word. It bears also the more extended meaning of ‘‘a common vital 
principle which reveals itself in the form of conscious life.”’* This common life 
is the gift of Yahweh. It is identifiable with the blood, and constitutes the 
basis for the ritual of sacrifice. It isa comprehensive and unified manifestation 
of sentient life. Yet it is also associated with some particular activity, such as 
hunger, thirst, diminution of vitality and their opposites. Food and drink 
restore the mephesh. Similarly, emotional states of fear, distress, grief, despair, 
and hate or their opposites of comfort, patience, hope, and love are expressions 
of the nephesh. It is therefore closely related to desire in its numerous manifes- 
tations. It extends itself to the will as well as to the emotions, and may be 
used as a synonym for the will. Here again the grasping for totality makes 
itself apparent, as in unity of purpose and oneness of mind, an appropriate 
vehicle for the Israelite conception of corporate personality. This wide 
diversity of usage extended itself to the whole person or self, so that nephesh 
can be used as a personal or reflexive pronoun. It should be stressed, however, 
that such usage often suggests an intensity of feeling obscured in translation. 
Finally, nephesh frequently denotes simply life itself, man as a living person. 
Nephesh can be used as a synonym for person. On the other hand, one may 
speak of a corpse as a dead nephesh or simply as nephesh. 

Professor Johnson similarly examines a large number of other anthro- 
pological terms: spirit, flesh, head, face (cf. Johnson’s contribution to the 
Ejissfeldt Festschrift on ‘‘Panim”), tongue, eye, nose, ear, hands, neck, knees, 
shoulder, foot, bones, blood, womb, the various digestive organs, and above all, 
heart, which occurs even more frequently than mnephesh or ru*h. In the 
examination of all of these terms the psychical functions are effectively set 
forth, adding illumination and significance on almost every page. The author 
rejects Wheeler Robinson’s theory of a diffused consciousness and shows 
convincingly that the terms are used by synecdoche. The value of this dis- 
cussion is that it helps us appreciate what is involved in the view of man as a 
psycho-physical organism and what connotations life had for the ancient 
Hebrew. 


JaMEs MUILENBURG 





BOOK NOTICES 


Hymns from the Judean Scrolls, by Meir Wallenstein. Manchester: The 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 23. 


A convenient republication in pamphlet form, with introduction and 
explanatory notes in English, of the excerpts from the Dead Sea Scroll of 
Thanksgiving Hymns published as plates XII and XIII of Sukenik’s Megilloth 
Genuzoth. 


MILLAR BurROWS 


Neubabylonische Briefe, by Erich Ebeling. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse. Neue Folge, Heft 50). 
Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1949. Pp. 9+196. 


The Bavarian Academy of Sciences has appointed a committee, whose 


chairman is M. San Nicoléd, to publish cuneiform texts in transcription and 
translation. It is planned to issue two series of volumes: A. Legal and 
commercial documents. B. Letters. The individual volumes will include texts 
of a definite period. 


The first volume of this project (Series B, No. 1) includes in transcription 
and translation the letters of the Neo-Babylonian (625-538 B. C.) and Persian 
(538-332) periods; No. 1 is however the well known letter of Ashurbanipal 
(668-625) to Shadunu (CT XXII, 1), containing instructions about sending to 
the king, for his library in Nineveh, certain magical texts. With the exception 
of the letters from Uruk, which Ebeling has studied elsewhere (Neubabylonische 
Briefe aus Uruk. Berlin, 1930-34), the author has tried to make this edition, 
comprising 327 letters, complete. He includes the letters from the Shamash 
temple in Sippar (published by R. C. Thomson, CT XXII), letters from Erech 
(published by R. P. Dougherty, Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions, I1), 
letters from Nippur (published by H. F. Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylon- 
tan Texts), letters from Ur (published by H. H. Figulla, Ur Excavations Texts, 
IV. London, 1949). Ebeling’s transcriptions and translations are excellent. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
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The Growth of the Old Testament, by H. H. Rowley. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1950. Pp. 192. 7/6d. 


The author has efficiently accomplished his purpose of presenting a fair 
picture of the state of present-day opinion on the growth of the OT. The book 
might be classified as a brief introduction to OT literature, written for the non- 
specialist. It presents clearly in brief compass the viewpoints of contemporary 
scholarship without being merely a compendium of opinions. It is concise, 
accurate, and readable, and it will be useful as a quick reference for those who 
want to be brought up to date in biblical scholarship. 


H. G. M. 
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